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OPENING BANQUET 
Velcorae: Dr, Anton Hccjs 



Mr. Kennedy, Dv. Boelira, distinguished guests at the Head Table, 
caid rae:mbers of the Second National Seniinar on Yecr-Roiirid Education-- 
I Qin delighted to be with yo'u this evening to welcome you ••:o Harris- . 
biarg, to Pennsylvania ond to this significant confe^"ence• 

As I looJc over your acji^^nda, I ara excited about the potential 
that the topics for presentation arid di.5acu.\isicn hold for the iiuprove- 
xnent of education in America. 

I have been doing soane reading lately that has been sovaevriiat 
f righteiiing, I've read President Nixon* s raessaga on educational . 
refonti to the Coxi9?:.:;Ss of the United States in which he begins with 
the succinct state^rtcnt, "American education is in urgent need of re- 
form. A nation justly proud of trie dedicated lafforts of its millions 
of teachers and edu<JGtoi"s must join thera in a searching re-exanination 
of our entire approc-.ch to learning.*' I also recfintly read Francis 
Kepple's book, Tjie Naticn s R evolution in An<?*riGcn Kducation ^ in which 
he says, "The first revolu*cion in American education x-/as the revolution 
in quantity. Everyone was to be provided th*i chance for on education 
of some sort. TJiat revolution is aljnost won in the school and is on 
its way'in nigher education. Ihe second r-evoluticn is equality of 
opporttmity. That uolution (embodied in oior re juvj.nated concern for 
civil rights) is well under way. Tne next turn of the wheel mu-St be 
a revolution in qiinJ.ity. I have been reading economist Perer Dnickor's 
book entitled, Th^_ii5i^ o f Pi s co n t inui t y . Mr.* Drucker says, "A crisis 
is at hand in education. Within the next decade it will be changed 
because it is headed straight into a major economic crisis, is indeed 
deep in it. It is not that we cannot afford the high costs uf 
education we cannot afford the low productivity* " 

Just last week, I received the March issue of Phi Delta Kap -poxi 
which deals with a curriculum fox* the 70* s. I was particularly im- 
pressed with r;r. Arthur Foshay^s article on How Fair the Disciplines ? 
in which he concluded that education today must go beyond the xinder- 
standing of subject matter. There must also be included the element 
of inquix'y. He says, '^Our secondary school students are rapidly 
challenging the concq^t of adolescence itself. They want to see 
themselves as participants in the world they live in, not as appren- 
tices for it. Iliey want the world to be in the school and the school 
in the v;orld. We ccmnot meet That requirement by going back to the 
problem centered curriculum of a generation ago. V7e have to develop 
some new synthesis of v;hat is real in the world -with what is conceptual.'' 

Although criticism is not new to those of us wlio have spent 
most of our lives creating broader prGgroms of education for more ond 
more children, \7e make o serious mistoke if we shrug it off as being 
incons equential . Since changing education means more than changing 
subjects or 5i>ul:>j ect content and since currj.culum development includes 
the how, the what, the why, and the when v/e teach; I submit that rhis 
conference has a signif 5.cant cor\ tribution to make in unlocking doors 
^ to quality education of the future. 
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When the Pennsylvania General Assembly passed Act 80, which 
pa: ovided more flexibility to the rigid five end five and one-half 
hour day, it was done to enable school districts to expand programs 
of in-service education^ parent-teacher conferences, , curriculTara 
seminars and numl:)'er of days* of instruction. It is, I believe on 
ttntencble onachronirT^ni in these times of urbanization and winter 
vacations to continvie to effectively operate public schools only 
from 8:30 u»ra. to 3:30 p.m. daily berv^een September and June. I'm 
not at the moment irecoromending that compulsory education ^should be 
oporatijig for all pupils, 365 days a year* I am, hov/ever, suggesting 
that we need to provide more educational opportunities at more 
times in new patterns so that a school building, like a. thriving 
business, is a community institution whose productivity knows no 
bell schedule, recognizes no hiatus, and needs no vacation! 

Let me not be misimderstcod on this subject. I do not advo- 
cate formal classes all year for all pupils. . I must emphasize this 
to rebut the many critical letters v/e receive from those who think 
We are unconcerned about tlie welfare of youth. Nor do I favor 
legislati on V7hich v.'ould require _ all schools in the Commonwealth to 
be open 12 months of the year. I would, however, covet d kind of 
flexibility to be available to all school districts so "that they 
may do any of the following: (1) Extend the school year to fifths 
or quarters with each child attending four or three; (2) Operate 
220 or 240 a=ays with tvro shifts; (3) Operate an extensive reimbur- 
sable summer program including camps and outdoor education, either 
cooperatively or imilaterally , and; (4) Any flexible arrangement of 
180 days or more which meets requirements of 990 hours* 

The impact of this on new approaches to individualized in- 
struction, independent study, nevr curriculum endeavors, and more flex- 
ible attendance regulations is clearly evident. 

' ' ' ' , 

I'm truly excited about the possibilities facing us today 
which I believe will tend to eliminate compartmentalization of - time, 
classes, knowledge, and programs. Such transformations have begun 
in many places and provide a new and significant challenge to all 
of us. 

May I extend to you my best wishes as you proceed through this 
corif^rehce. I hope that it will provide the springboard to educators 
acr^i^s this land to restudy what v/e can do to improve evaluation, to 
change our instructional and staff ing patterns , end to learn to manage- 
the instruction of young people in a^way that v;ill permit them to 
function more effectively in this rapidly changing world. 
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OPENING BANQUET 
Presiding: John L. Kennedy 

Mr. Kennedy: 

It is a great pleasure for me now to introduce to you our 
speaker of the. evening. Dr. Charles H. Boehm. Dr. Boshm has a long 
and exciting list of accoinplishinents . Ho has served as a teacher^ 
as a principal, as a chief school odininistrator and as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in ihe Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. As you 
can sec. Dr. Buehm has come up through the ranks. His backgiround 
provides him with a platform of authority on which to talk about 
education. He has been very active in international affairs as it conce 
education and is presently an educational planning consultant with 
Better Government Associates. We have consistently heard good thingst 
about Dr. Boehm in relation to working with school districts. He brings 
to them an expertise and a knowledge that not many people have.. I 
truely believe he is well qualified to speak to you tonight on the 

rr 

subject that gathers us here tonight at this time. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce Dr. Charles H. Boehm who will speak on "The 
Utilization of Schools, Year-Round to Meet the Needs of Children." 
Dr. Boehm- 
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YEAR-ROUND USE OF SCHOOLS AS THEY REIATE TO THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

by 



Dr. Charles H. Boehm 



The first section of the title of nty presentation tonight was Dr. 
Grissinger^s and the second "to :ueet the needs of the students" was mine. 
This is to be expected as educational program and what happens to students 
has always been my printary concern. The purpose of this charge is to 
challenge your thinking with new perspectives. I^am not going to revicv/ the 
excellent material which recently has been made available to you. Just this 
week the American Association of School Administrators has distributed a 
bulletin "9 Plus, The Year-Round School," which presents a review of the 
movement and an extensive bibliography. The February issue of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal also has a comprehensive article by your Chairman , Dr. John 
McLain, and a preview of the "21st Century School" planned for the new 
Research-Learning Center at Clarion State College. The Nev; York State 
Education Department, and the Pennsylvania Department of Education have 
also published some interesting material. 

I' think it is well to recognize the joint sponsorship of this Seminar 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Education, this Ib a superb example of 
state leadership at its best. Commissioner of Basic Education, Dr. Anton 
Hess, and other members of the staff are here and appropriately occupy 
important positions on the program. Iowa's department is represented by a 
friend of mine tonight, Buford Garner, vith whom I spend a most pleasant 
six weeks in Sweden. 

rr 

In the past four years I have among other things been engaged in medical 
education research and I find it extremely helpful in connection with the studies 
in the prenatal and postnatal period and intelligence, the early childhood 
period and the primary education period. Educational problems and medical 
problems are often very closely related. Uliile most of my attention recently 
has been directed to the SLOW LEARNER problems, I was lured last February to 
accept two positions on the program at Atlantic City of the AASA in connection 
with the extended school year* It was only natural for me to involve my recent 
recommendations to 18 school districts, which suggested that they initiate an 
"extruded" school terir of 210 days for slow learners. lAfhile we must look 
for assistance in improving the lot of slow learners to the prenatal and post-- 
natal eras, improved teacher competency, improved instructional materials, 
methods, pupil progression and parental involvement, we must also utilize the 
continuous school year for the slow learners. 

At Axtlantic City, I had the good fortune of meeting Reid Gillis who was on 
both programs and who was the &.xpert. He has everything going for him - he is 
conscientious, open-minded and has an energetic personality. He comes from 
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c the most delightful area of the Southeast, and he works ior and with a very 
able, well known, and personable Dr. Paul West, Tonight I was delighted to 
meet Pennsylvania's expert, your Chairraan, Dr. John McLain. I doubt whether ■ 
anyone has written about the year-round school which I often refer to as the 
"Sciiool of all Seasons," more comprehensively or more lucidly. One of his 
publications has a Pennsylvania slant, it concerns CONSIDERATIONS FOR ECONOMY 
/\ND QUALITY EDUCATION THROUGH YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS. Had he written it in New 
England the title undoubtedly would have been FOR QUALm EDUCATION AND 
ECONOMY THROUGH YEAR--ROUNU SCHOOLS • Had he been in California the title 
might have been VOR BETTER BASIC EDUCATION, ECONOMY AND LESS FRILLS THRU 
YEAR--ROUND SCHOOLS, 

These documents he wrote are practical and down to earth. I think they 
are well organiecd and well written. His position today in this movement is 
well merited. Apart from the articles I would give him a very large diamond 
in his eternal crown hereafter for having developed the CLARION STATE COLLEGE 
RESEARCH-LEARNING CET^TER as an instrumentality for educational development. 
His proposal for a year-round school permitting parents to enroll their children " 
and take them out anytime for a vacation, an individualized curriculum and 
individual pupil progression simply appears as the T\^ENTY FIRST CENTU.^Y SCHOOL 
NOW. The future is NOW AT CLARION. After all the pupils now in school will 
earn and live most of their lives in that century . The Research-Learning 
Centers at the lA state o\'/ned higher education insti tutions are a sort of 
progeny of mine. Of the several types of iiin(?vative buildings I proposed at 
these institutions, the one which will have the best chance of bringing talent 
to Pennsylvania and reflecting glory upon William Penn 's Commonwealth are not 
likely to be the Space Science Center-;, the World Culture Buildings, or the 
Biological-Behavioral Science Centers but rather the RESEARCH-LEARNING CENTERS. 
As it .appears at this time Clarion will make the first splash and have the 
greatest impact upon the. growing edge of education, 

I want to discuss three thoughts relative to the Year-Round School, The 
first relates to a layman's first thoughts when the Year-Round School is mentionec< 
the economic aspect. 

The second proposes a rather new thought in using the Year-Round School to 
provide uninterrupted learning for special groups in need of continuous learning, 
the slow learners and near dropouts and the handicapped, speech defecti.ves and 
the adaptive physical education students. 

The third is a plea to provide for overlay or parellel terms in July and 
August and in mid-winter or in fact whenever they may be desirable so as to 
give an opportunity for curriculum innovation and maximum flexibility in meeting 
. the needs of children, youth, and adults. 

Shall I pass over consideration for the enormous waste in public education 
and private education which accumulates annually in the daily use of our public 
and private property? How can we not regard the vxaste resultiiig from the lack 
of utilization of scViool buildings during the summer sunshine and rain for three 
long months? ,We have every right to be proud of most of these buildings which 
we utilize oue-fourth of a day for 1S5 days in a year of 365 days . 
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Excepting in the days of local or national disaster when these facilities 
are open for the care of all, we reverently dedicate about 56 days a year of 
vacan:- facilities so that everyone may honor HIM, the great Architect of the 
Universe, Vfnen we defer to all religious groups we will have to doubie this 
number to 126 days. As we dedicate vacant days originally conceived as such 
to be used to appropriately for commemorating the lives of national heroes, we 
add about a dozen days. V7e include appropriate vacant days for Peace » .our 
Honored 'Dead in the nation's declared and undeclared wars, memorializing 
Labor, and the great events in our nation's History. Wlien we honor Mother, 
V7e take a Sunday and hence there are no vacant dayis added, but this trend 
did not continue when both labor and the recreation business aspects of our 
economic order joined in favor of longer weekends. It does no good to 
question the genuineness of some of our holidays which have seen professional 
sports effect a coup and emerge as the dominent force for more holidays,^ Ihey 
have even tried to move Labor Day and the opening of the traditional school 
term to the middle of September so that people would spend more in a longer 
recreation period. What matters is that we actually have used in toto some 
120 days, with a comfortable 2 45 days left i At t?tis conference, however, ve 
will not become concerned with what I have just said but rather discourse 
upon the three months in summer when most of our school buildings and play- 
grounds and the sacred arena, the football stadia, and our all-weather 
gymnasiums are in moth balls. Fortunately, our swimming pools are not: included 
in this tradition and are usually open 12 months of the year. We amortize the 
bond issue costs over 12 months but we charge it in our school cont to a 180- 
day Lerm. The same goes for maintenance and certain operating expenses. This 
means that for every $3.0,000,000 plant not used for three months and ^jmortiz.td 
over 20 years or 30 years, there is in plain terms, a waste of potential use 
of facilities of as much as $150»000 a year . 

The difficulty in achieving a basic modification of the present teim to 
serve children especially is the natural propensity to oppose change. Those 
involved in educational planning prior to 1957, when the most famous dog of 
modern history began^'otbiting into space, were more or less concerned with 
providing an economical and general acceptable program for those V7ho had the 
ability of profiting by a 12-year public education and who had the motivation 
to strive for that education. After Sputnik stimulated the most momentous 
self-criticism in our society the rules of the game changed- as one focus led 
to another in a chain reaction from civil rights to educational rights. Educa-- 
tional rights began to include nearly all sareas of the spectrum of human ability 
regardless of wealth or race. It may well be that the ''black power" has won 
a significant skimish in the second silent civil war as it won consideration 
for the children of the poor . It also unintentionally or intentionally won a 
momentous victory for every child regardless of mental capability and motivation 
as V7ell as regardless of state of poverty or vyealth. 

Those who still argue that colleges or a post high school education are 
only for the qualified under pre-Sputnik conditions simply have not understood 
what has and is happening. They have equated open secondary and colleges to 
mean reduced standards and have not understood that recently transpired events" ' 
have meant revised curricula, revised methodology, revised administrative 
procedures and a higher outlay for those who in the past have been subjec.i:-.d 
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to a restrictive environment. An environment blighted by a sordid insensi- 
tivity to the hopes and aspirations of all new born regardless of color of 
skin or residence of parents or regardless of family and community motivation 
and regardless of fiscal resources available to that particular school 
district. 

Furthermore, members of this conference, this second civil war is not 
over and may continue in one form or another through the decades until the 
new programs and emphases are not only detailed but also operative. THIS 
WE CANNOT NOVJ ACCOMPLISH, for we do not know howl We have tentativj cognitive 
guidelines and some directions towards the modification of intra-personal 
problems. Our primitive research work and rather primitive knowledge has not 
encompassed those who have not succeeded under the traditional school programs. 
In maximizing the -educational deveJ.opment for our slow learners, and our 
stalled learners, we will also augment the program for the moderately paceJ 
learners and for the jet propelled fast learners as welll 

I would like to dwell just for a moment on human waste by the lack of 
school these three summer months. You know, of course, today, and I think 
it is generally accepted fact that when create a distaste for learning we 
start children on the way to failure. VJlaenever we call attention to failure 
to those children who study, who learn slowly, we push them in that direction 
even faster* .And when we fail to commend success with these youngsters and 
youth, they are at the brink; and when we add physical punishment to academic 
failure. and a passionate hate for all academic learning we push them over 
the cliff and they dc not want anything to do with school or acac-imic learning 
for the rest of their life. 

We inadvertently create a pool of dissatisfied youth who might give vent 
to their passions via violence in the streets. The ones who are unsuccessful 
in developing their ego, solving major intra-personal problems add to our 
burdens in early childhood without adding retardation in learning to our problems. 
Let us turn-^our attention to slow learners and other groups for whom interruption 
to the learning momentum is disastrous . Nothing can be more harmful to someone, 
who is just beginning to move ahead and then to find out there is a layoff 
for June, July, and August. Unfortunately, with all tho research funds available 
during the past few years in New York City or elsewh.ere in the nation where we 
have vast pool of experts, little or nothing has as yet been indicated as to 
what occurs with the slow learner during the June, July, and August lockout. 
Our usual test patterns cover the period from April to October. In terms 
of Its impact upon these children, this lockout is unbelievable. 

Several years ago on a presidential mission to Air Force Training bases 
in Texas I was impressed with the adjustments made for airmen who were 
learning at a slower pace th^n the normal group. They had 6-week and 8-week 
courses; the 8-week course, in fact, was an extruded course or term* The 
content, the examination and standards were identical. Tho. only difference 
was the pace. They had not received any report from Southeast Asia in which 
the officers were able to detect any difference in performance between the ciirmen 
from either group. They were planning to treat the so-called McNamara ir.en 
who had been previously rejected by the draft in the same arrangemenl which 
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would give them a reasonable pace* The first reports from Southeast Asia 

on the McNamara men were similar to the previous group. They could not identify 

the men who had taken the fast course from the slower paced courses. 

When we add six or eight weeks to the term of the slow learner^ in some 
extruded pattern, we may anticipate 20 to 25% gain in achievement. We can 
add a big plus by the reduction of loss of achievement level which we have 
reason to believe occurs when learning is Interrupted for June, July and 
August. In the $10,000,000 federally funded. New York City project report, 
we read that while some groups reported very fine gains betv/een October and 
April, "the spring to fall decline in achievement which was found to be so 
sharp as to wipe out any measureable school year gains . It is unbelievable 
that no study was made of the actual loss for the vacation period. 

To emphasize the status of reading in this state we refer to a testing 
program conducted a decade ago involving 17,500 seniors in 119 high schools. 
The list included two high schools from Philadelphia, two from Pitcsburgh, and 
115 other high schools selectCid at randoui. The results in mathematics indicated 
that the mass of scores were at the higher end of the curve so that at the top 
2% level where we might expect 350 we actually had 2,540. In reading, the scores 
shifted to the lov;er end of the scale so that when the national norm for the 
top 2% was 350, we actually had only four ! 

I have been studying 16 cases of slow learners in the eighch grade for a 
school district in New Jersey. The IQ's range from 76 to 110 and all are slow 
learners. All had a period of three years in their eight years of schooling 
in which they stood virtually still in reading achievement. 

I have just returned from an evaluation of a private academy in Pittsburgh 
where I concentrated upon their excellent reading program for grades 5 to 12 
inclusive. Everyone had "reading" instruction every year. The average time 
was about two periods a week. Those who had a high level of achievement had 
special independent study assignments. All others had some 'form of reading 
instruction reinforcement. One boy whose reading level would have prevented 
him from graduating received special tutoring 12 months in the year and may 
now expect to be able to enter college. This is not a new experience but 
it docs point up the tragedy of learning interruption for many pupils. In this 
private school nearly all pupils are progressing in reading and academic per- 
formance. Others are referred for special diagnosis to various specialists 
in the metropolitan area. Time does not permit me to tell you about the 
individual assessment of each child in the exciti.ng secondary school where 
reading instruction is actually for each child in every year of high school. 

You may apply the loss due to interrupted learning to the classes in 
speech correction, adaptive physical education, emotionally disturbed, and 
especially the multihandicapped or the physically handicapped. I had an 
office for several years located in a building with the physically handicapped* 
I became aware of the loss in achievement over the vacation and understood why 
summer camp was provided for them. 



*Urban Review^ February, 1969, p. 33. 
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I will proceed to another aspect. In connection with some of my recent 
activities I have interviei;ced some 320 teachers, seeking recommendations from 
them for their dream school. In three cases the student council \7as also 
included* In one rural and somewhat suburban district the student council 
included among four recommendations the following: 

"We. would like the following facilities open on Saturday's and twelve 
months in the year: (1) ll'ibrary, (2) One or two science labs, (3) One or two 
shops, (4) Homemaking roojn, (5) Gymnasium and athletic fields (gym especially). 
Elegantly incontestable recommendations!" 

A third area of concern is that in your deliberations you permit the 
superimposition of parallel terms so that innovations may be freely brought 
into the curriculum. These parallel terms might be for one month or two months 
in the summertime. In that time, lay people more readily accept new ideas. 
In the ninethteenth century we often used the basement for innovative enter- 
prises. The first science laboratories were constructed in these substandard 
basement rooms. \vTien they became respectable they moved upstairs and in 
came the shops and homemaking rooms. In many schools art, music and some 
commercial classes followed the same route. In fact the outside toilets were 
first located in the basement before they were brought upstairs. 

In our basementless buildings we have had to use the summer school. We 
could provide a cheerleaders course in the summer school much easier than during 
the regular term. In one school the practical art teachers taught their 
seventh grade program to fifth and sixth graders during the summer. The program 
was so successful that a fundamental shift in curriculum is now under way in 
that area.- We found that V7e can teach everyone to swim in six or eight weeks 
in the summer. Instruction in skiing too will require a flexible winter 
schedule* Driver education has often been introduced in the summertime. 

In the preparation of football teams we have an extensive preschool 
arrangement so that these entertainers may be properly conditioned. IVo-week 
camps are common. In the delightfully autumn spectacles the entertainment 
schedule includes pregame ceremonies, intermission entertainment, and a post- 
game review* We have expanded our marching entourage to include: baton 
twirlers, pompom dancers, pinwheel acrobats, medieval hearlders , color guards 
and a host of unnamed pageanteers* What we now need to do is to persuade the 
Latin teachers to give us a modern version of ancient R.oman and Greek historical 
characters from Homer - a modern Dido, the three graces, and perhaps a dazzling 
Helen of Troy. If choreography is good for a few girls why not most girls? 
Using the month of August for choreography might well benefit all girls and give 
an assist to the "ego" development to many who need it. Such wholesome intro- 
ductions might he].p retard the desire to expand their personality via drugs. 
Skiing and winter activities might be superimposed overlay on the December- 
January quarter term. 

The compelling force of reality leads -is to believe that times will no 
longer be the same as the rules of the game have changed. The seamless web 
which has wedded us to traditional patterns of the past has been broken. In 
the wake of adolescence are widely scattered myths, some sacred cows and r. 
few tools and procedures which you and I have admired and used in the past. 
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In today's schools which purport to serve all children they are no longer 
useful. In the debris are such traditions as: 

1. Entrance of pupils into formal education by a chronological age. 

2. Assigning the same pupil load to first and second grade as we do 
the fifth and sixth. 

3. . The overall ranking system. 

4. The 8:4, the 6:5 or the 6:3:3 or the 1:4, 5:8, 9:12 or any similar 
arrangement. 

5. Hierarchial author?ltarian procedures from whatever source. 

6. The present use of the normal curve for grading. 

7. Marking syslevri. 

8. Teacher and pupil term coterminous arrangement. 

9. Fixed pupil and teacher term. 

10. The focus of this Conference, the 180-200 day term. 

\^en you return home you will choose a moderate direction or you may 
choose a more fundamental departure. You v/ill set your goals and revise them. 
You will prepare the teachers, students, parents, the community, the school 
board and the superi'utendeut. You v:ill prepare them by involving them at th e 
planning; stage and hopefully you will do all you can to retain their involvement . 

You are. here because you are interested in better schools through a bettor 
program,^ better use of the school facilities and better use of the school term. 
You are fortunate to be in education today. The future portends excitement, 
adventure> challenges and a life which is rewarding. . 
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FIRST GEI^RAL SESSION 



Welcome: Dr. Jaincis Getmnell 



It is a pleasure to welcome our friends from other states to the 
Cornmonwealth of Pennsylvania and to extend a v:arrn greeting to all of you here 
today. Clarion State College is glad to liave this opportunity to co-sponsor 
this important conference, with the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Now I say important advisedly because I think there are several characteristics 
of this conference that make it an important one. First of all, to be of 
importance, a conference must' focus on a significant issue or problem, and 
this conference certain.ly does that. There are a number of aspects of Year 
Round Education, a number of important questions related to thci strxicture 
of the school year that need to be studied and examined « Taxpayers, as our 
friend Governor Broderick knows too well, are asking how can we keep the 
rising costs of school dovm? Parents are asking, x^hy do our children have 
to be out of school so long during the sviunner months? And educators ar-:*. asking, 
how can time be used to the best advantage cf the students? Secondly/, it 
seems to be for a seminar to be Important ^ it must come to grips x^itb the 
problem or issue. And ^this seminar is designed to do just that. Fcauured 
on the program are consultants with various points of view about Year Round 
Education,- and there are people from various walks of life here to look at 
the problem from different angles. There will be ample opportunity for each 
of you to interact, and to seek answers to the questions x^ich you have brought 
with you and I suspect you are like!}' to get a variety of ansvcers from x^?hich 
■to choose. Thirdly, for a seminar to be important it must involve people v/ith 
ideas, with convictions^ with purpose* This seminar abounds in that. I am 
proud to have with us here today, the chairman of the National Council of 
Lieutenant Governors. Our o\m distinguished Lieutenant Governor.^ V^ay liroderick. 
We are also pleased to have as a part of this seminar, many of the nation's 
leaders and experimenters in Year Round Education. We are privileged to have 
with us many school board members, administrators ^ teachers and parents to 
participate. Finally, for a seminar to be important, and I think that this 
is the most important point, i^ must lead to further action. Because, we can 
talk all we want to here today, but the seminar will not be much of a success 
unless somehow it has some effect on what \7e do after we leave here. At Clarion 
we hope to do something about it, at least we are going to try. We are in 
the process of building a Research-Tjearning Center. VHicn it is completed in 
1971, we plan to operate a Research Demonstration Model of a flexible elementary 
and secondary Year Round School. We think we have some ideas that are sound, 
at least we hope so. And we want to try them and we think that with the con- 
tinued support of many concerned citisens including Ray Brodorick who encouraged 
us, we intend to try them. We hope to operate a v;ell or£;ani2od all year 
school in v/hich both the time and the curriculum of *the student are individ- 
ualized. And we hope also to demonstrate the flexibility of such a program 
as geared to meet the changing needs of our society and perhaps sult3.ble as 
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a structure for schools throughout Pennsylvania and the nation. We have been 
talking about flexibility and I think you see that the members up here on the 
dais are certainly flexible. The director of this National Seminar, John McLain 
is also the director of our Research-Learning Center. Joining him with you 
in this discussion are several members of the Center staff and of our teacher 
education division. During the next two days, vTe'il be talking with you and 
we hope to gain from you a better understanding of what specific issues are ^ 
that relate to year-round educatton^ and how some of these issues might be 
resolved. So again I welcome you to this important conference. The Second 
National Seminar on Year-Ilound Education. Thank you very much. 
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INTRODUCTION OF LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR BRODERICK 



Donald H. Carroll, Jr, 

, ^ 

Thank you very much,^Dr, Gemmell. Our first speaker this morning is 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond J. Broderick of Pennsylvania, The Lieutenant 
Governor was born in Philadelphia; he attended our Lady of Victory Elem- 
entary School and graduated from West Catholic High School, He was the 
valedictorian of his class of the elementary school and the high school. 
He graduated with honors from Notre Dame in 1935 and the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School in 1938 where he was editor of the Law Review. 
Governor Broderick is a veteran of the U,S, Navy, served in the Asiatic, 
Pacific and European Theatres and left active duty with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander in the U.S. Naval Reserves, While in the Navy he 
met and married his wife, the former Margerie Beecuni. Governor Broderick 
and his wife and five children now live in Philadelphia, Governor Broderick 
is senior partner in the law firm of Broderick, Shufford, and Fitzpatrick 
having practiced law in Philadelphia for thirty years. And prior to his 
election as Lieutenant Governor in 1966, Governor Broderick served as 
Township Commissioner in Plymouth Township and was chairm'^n of Uhe Philadelphia 
Republican Policy Committee ir» "'^65 and 66, Among his pr.--.ent duties as 
Lieutenant Governor, Govern* rick is chairman of the State Board of 

Pardons, Chairman of the Stac. ,^acil Civil Defense and President of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, He was elected president of the Pennsylvania 
National Constitution Convention, he*s chairman of the Pennsylvania Bi- 
centennial Commission and as has been noted was recently elected chairman 
of the National Lieutenant Governor's Conference. It is my privilege to in- 
troduce to you the honorable Raymond J. Broderick, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 
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REyiARKS OF LIEUTENAMT GOVERNOR RAYT-IOND J. BRODERICK 
•AT THE NAT'IONAL Sa.'lINAR 051 YEAR ncTJIffi EDUCATION, HELD AT 
TilE R^,:^!^r HARRIS HOTEL, HARRISBURG, FE^R>IA. 
" - MOl'IDAY, APRIL 6, 1970 

Survival of the Greatest nation - this world has ever .knovm, depends 
upon oorapetenf:. and inforraed people. . The history of this great Coiiunonvrealth . 
is filled with evidence of Pennrsylvania^? concern for education. Our . 
founder, Williari Penn, npoke'of ' ^'cotrmiendable lep.rning, vjhich is preferred 
before v/op.lth." 

The strength of our econor^i^^^ depends upon the strength of our schools. 
If you Hant to put it: in crass, practical language. . .good education is good 
business. Bat, just as good business does not thrive on the highest costs... 
neither does good education. The best educational syste/i is not the most 
e>cpensive one. 

. In Penn-^vj^lvania, education is our most importcnt product. This year, 
l.il billion dollars, ^6 percent of the State General Fund budget is for 
education. Our local goveraments, our federal goveiTinient, and non-governmental 
sources are spending additional billions each year to educate young Petinsyl- 
vanians.. Education is by far the most e>:pensive commodity of government, 
particularly at the state and local level, but it still continues to. be our 
most rev;'arding investment. 

Our State is not the' only government feeling the pressure of the in- 
creased cost'of education. Demands are being made upon- all governments at 
all levels, (federal^ state and local) to provide more money for education, 
i^/hile the pressure of the people for better schools and more productive 
educational programs. intensrLfies, the taxpayers are balking at paying the 
ever-increasinr^ tax bills. VJhat used to be the rare Phenomenon of the 
failure of a school loan at the polls has become con^jnonplace. Taxpayers, 
are asking, "^v/here Mill it stop?*^ But fortunately, vie all agree that He . 
must never cease our efforts to improve our educational system. 

Experts in the "field of education predict that the costs >rill continue 
to rise. They predict that" vithin 10 years the cost of public education ' 
vdll increase by,''"70 percent. And this prediction j.s made despite an ex- 
pected decline in student population. 

The needs are not ^questioned. We must never stop working to make our 
educational system better, but we must find a way to get more education out . 
of ever-/ tax dollar. 

• At the National Conference of Lieutenant Governors, of which I am 
Chairman, we adopted a most important Resolution. It requests an investigation. 
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of the possibility of restructuring the curriculum of primaiy and secondar;^^ 
schoc3.s in order to obtain greater economic efficiency in the operation of 
our schools and the use of our school facilities without compronising the 
quality of education. As you Icnovr, most children today start school at 
the age of five in kindergarten. V.any of them are nov; starting at age h 
in pre-kindergarten classes. The thought behind the Lieutenant Governors* 
Resolution v;as that by virtue of the advances in our educational system we 
should be able to prepare students for college or vocational traj-Uing at 
an earlier age, thereby effecting substantial saving:; in the cost of the 
education process by compressing the period of time for primary and secon- 
dary education. 

A recent unheralded piece of legislation could be the one small step 
which can become the giant leap foi"v;ard tovjard aconor^y in education in 
Pennsylvania. I refer to Senate Hill 8.36, signed into law by Governor Shafer 
on July 30 last year. Under this bill, the Secretary of Fducation can now 
approve school calendars vrhich provide more than the currently mandatory 
180 days a year. The Bill also authorizes scheduling students for less than 
the presently required five and one-half hour school day. This Act opens 
the dcor for the ^'Year-Hound School" in Pennsylvania. Flexibility in sched- 
uling will allovr for year-ro\ind programs f.rhich after a period of^ tranr.ition, 
can provide relief to our spiraling school costs through a more efficient 
use of classf^boms and teachers, relief from the need to build additional 
schools and a reduction in transportation costs. 

The term "Year-Round School" means different things to different people. 
I use the term to mean "A restructuring of our present school year to pro- 
vide for year-round education i^^th appropriate curricular refers. This 
restriacturing plan could take the form of a four-quarter year; a trimester, 
extended school year; split sessions, or a continuous instruction plan. 
It vjould provide varying- options for voluntary or mandatory participation 
by students, teaoher^x, and other school personnel. The' important thing is 
that the year-round school plan developed in ai i y given conm.inity mus ^t meet 
local needs and reflect local goals . All plans*" for the "Year-Uound School'^ 
should include adequate vacation periods for both teachers and students. 

The student benefits in a restructured 7/ear-round school could be 
tremendous. The year-round school would establish dramatic evidence of 
society's conimr-.tment to provide opportunities for children 't'lho live in 
depressed areas. On June 1 of each year (or whenever school is dismissed 
for the summer) thousands of children are released for three months. -Only* 
a ."small percentage seek or find emplo7ir:nent, and fevr have the opportunity 
to become involved in an educational e>:perience. Consequently, many of these 
children are dravm into unwholesome activities because of simple boredom and 
a lack of something better to do* A ye.=ir-round school program v;ould help 
keep these youngsters involved during the suircner months, thus reducing 
juvenile crime and delinquency. r»econdary school students who must vrork to 
support -themselves or to supplement family income may find em.ployTnent more 
readily available in an opti.onal attendance plan. This would provide emnioy- 
ment opportunii,ies throughout the year, thus relieving the difficult sumjner 
teenage enploj.^^ont program. Those stuoents v:ho attend a year-round school 
vTould e^r^erienoe a decrease in the amount and rate of loss of learning over 
the summer vacation T)eriod. This would obviouHl^'* cut doicn on "reteaching" 
tine in the fall. 
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In today's society with the emphasis on post graduate education many 
young ;^ople do not enter the economic mainstream until their late twenties 
or early thirties, (Our oldest son, Pat, graduated from college at 22 and 
then entered the U.S. Navy, where he signed up as a jet-pilot for five yoars. 
He still thinks he would like to be a lavTyer. This means three years in 
Law School. He will be thirty before he puts in his first day in his chosen 
career. )^ The educational process can be condensed. Students completing 
college "in three years through advanced standing from high school credits 
and students starting graduate school before completing four years of college 
show that it can be done^ and done effectively. The year-round school could 
give students the chance to accelerate their educational programs, move on 
to college or start to earn their ovn way much earlier in life. 

There are many economic benefits. The "year-rovmd school" would save 
classroom space^ A^quZd .^vjsl'c .for a more efficient use of school facilities. 
Buildings would be used year-rouna making more efficient use of the tax 
dollar. The came faaili±ie«..riri2\1r^ be used to educate up to one-thix'd more 
students. There would be economies in constrriction, in debt service, cost 
of utilities, book and supply charges and other items. 

In addition, theoretically, fewer teachers would be needed since employ- 
ment would be on a year-round basis. Similarly, teachers employed on a 
year-round basis would not need to seek temporary summer employment. A year- 
round system* could be of benefit to teachers. It would make them f\ill time 
professionals. No longer would some of them be forced to moonlight with 
non-related and less remunerative summer work. 

The "Year-Round School" concept is far from unique. Before iBliO, such 
cities as Buffalo, Baltimore, Cincinnati, New York and Chicago, all observed 
what might be considered a year-round school year totaling as many as li9 
weeks, with vacations not necessarily in the farm-work- related summertime. 
As a matter of fact,^ the United States is close to holding the dubious dis- 
tinction of having the world's shortest school year. Host other countries 
average 25 to 30 days of schooling a year more than Pennsylvania's 180. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Denmark each have school years of 2liO days. 
The same is true in V7est Germany, Russia and Holland. Our agrarian heritage 
is the basis for our short-school year. Neither teachers nor students vrere 
available during tne months of planting, harvesting and cultivating crops, 
and, quite frankly, formal education was considered less important. The 
question which we must face todajr is whether v:e should continue long hot 
summers vrith school doors closed. 

The National Education Association has taken the issue by the horns 
and has come to the conclusion that the 9 months school should, be abandoned. 
They have recommended the inauguration of an active campaign to win acceptance 
of the concept of the "Year-Ro\and School." 

The City of Atlanta has already established a well-planned, ultra-flexible 
four-quarter, year-round system. New York is working on implementing legis- 
lation for an olovon-month school calendar, designed to release space for 
econoiry measures b;. , ciltemating student em^ollment. In Hayward, California, 
the elementary school -program has been designed with quarters of 10 weeks 
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of school and 3 weeks of vacation, which all students niust attend. More 
than 2^0 other school districts are considering year-round classes at this 
time. 

Obviously, we cannot adopt a ^'year-round" program and e:<pect all our 
educational problems to vanish. There are many practical obstacles which 
must be overcome before any such program can be a success. But perhaps 
the most devasting problem is the general resistance to change, which will 
come from some students, some teachers, some parents, some businessmen and 
some administrators. Re'sistance can be expected because this represents a 
break in the accustomed routine of th*ings. However, the wastefulness of 
this nation's traditional policy of keeping its schools open only 9 months 
out of 12 should be self-evident. 

The promise of the year-round school lies both in the more efficient 
use of facilities, programs and personnel and in the expectation of more 
exciting, more penetrating and more meaningful educational experiences. 
In these times, when school costs are a critical problem, the opportunity 
to get more for the school dollar cannot be overlooked any longer* Properly 
administered, the use of our school plant investment for 12 months instead 
of 9 months out of the year should mean substantial savings of tax dollars. 
At the same time, it vrill reduce the overall time required to prepare our* 
children for 'high school, college, graduate or technical schools* . .and life* 
Me can no longer afford the luxury of long idle summers during which both 
schools and children's minds are closed. 

Much of the burden of creating this change and giving direction to 
this change must be assumed by you, the professional educators. I urge you 
to give your leadership and direction to the possibilities that will be pre- 
sented here at this National Seminar on Year-Hound Education. 
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BASIC DESIGNS FOR YEAE-ROUND EDUCATION 



Presented by 
Andrew Adams 



Thank you, Mr. Carroll. I'm going to be a little low for you 
to see and, to get even with you all, I think I'm going to make 
you stand up for an hour and a half to watch me. 

For the best historical background 6f the built up schools, 
George Glinke from Utica, Michigan, has a mimeographed form on the 
background of year-round schools. He *s done a tremendous job on 
this one, giving you an historical approach on all of the schools 
that have tried Jt.JAny back. So, if you don't have this, he has 
mimeographeti i-t u'nd will give you a copy. 

Well, down to my talk. I sort of thought about basic 
approaches to, or basic designs in, year-round education. This 
gets down to a sox-t of evaluation on what's best and what isn't, 
but I think a lot of pros are following me who have experimented 
with these approaches and they'll tell you the pros and cons. I'm 
not sure whpt's best. I know you have to finesse your way through 
when you're moving on the year-round education. 

I think of the story in the Navy v;here the nev; ensign on board 
the carrier was given instructions by the captain that he would 
have to . tell Seaman Smith that his mother passed axray. They had 
just received a wire. So the ensign went out and he called for 
Seaman Smith. He got Seaman Smith and said, **Seaman Smith, your 
mother just kicked the bucket." The captain found out about this 
and he was a little shaken up. He said, "Ensign> you have to use 
a little more finesse. You've got to learn to talk to the men and 
be easy about things like this. You just can't come right out and 
say, 'Your mother kicked the bucket. ' Use a little finesse." So 
a few months later he had a second chance. The captain said, '^7e 
just heard that 0 'Callahan's mother passed away. Now this time, 
ensign, use u* ±ix tie finesse on this one," So the ensign thought 
a little and he called for all hands on deck and he lined them all 
up front and said, "Allright now, all those who have living 
mothers, take one step forward. Just a minute there, 0 'Callahan." 

Well, it's hard to say what's best when we try our basic 
designs in year-round education. I keep thinking of the story of 
when the tide had turned in the Civil War and General Grant was 
going pretty good, but one of the more conservative critics of 
General Grant got an audience with President Lincoln and told Lin- 
coln that General Grant might be a good general allright, but he 
really hits the booze . President Lincoln looked at him and said, 
"Is that rTaht? Find out what brand he uses. I want to send him 
more . " 
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,. This is a story in basic designs in year-round schools. What, 
vorks for you is probably the best, 1*11 go over some of the con- 
siderations for year-round schools and start with the national 
needs in education. I think you all agree to this but I've listed 
■ ■ eight of them. There are probably more. The first one and, of 
course, this is the song that was sung last night by our good 
speakers and this morning. And we're going to keep singing it. 
That is, "Education for all kinds of kids." We're talking about 
the disadvantaged, thc> Indians, the blacks, the gifted, the handi- 
capped and disturbed. In other words - indivi.dualized instruction. 
This is a great need 'in education today. The second is occupational 
education as well as academic education. I think this is a new con- 
sideration. As you k^iow, one of our objectives in education has 
been the inteIXr^.^;:.:raj. t'levelopment . Most of the pros in educaticin 
have kind ofy!iisx:dy'S3'\^\-^^^^^ this idea of occupational education 

because it'sv-iri the redim of trcining, they say. Training is some- 
thing that- maybe you apply to industrial training, sections or typing 
skills or. automobile or something, but most of them have graduated 
from a teacher training institution. But training is a little less 
pro than the v/ord education but I think v/e 'd better accept this one 
today. 

the Vocational Education Act at its peak is providing up to 
$2 million.g year for vocational education of schools. The Presi- 
dent in speaking about the welfare program today says that training 
and retraining is the answer to our poverty, at least the big answer 
to "the welfare program. The schools are going to be a part of this 
thing, so now we're a little confused. Is the intellectual now alone 
or is it- occupational education? And, perhaps, one day we must com- 
bine the two. 

. The third need is the need of options. We. keep talking about 
this one. We need options,_in our curriculum, we need options in our 
scheduling, we WieS options all over the place. We 've got to give 
the teacher a chance to use her option. What kids - are: efcreoiuing 
about all over our country is options. They v/art to make some 
decisions in curriculum. We 've been saying this long Sfirfore the 
progressive education move jnen.t. Give the kids options }Sa.sed on 
interests and m'6ic:ivations. There's a great need today- in education 
to provide options -Cil J vi'he way up and down the line. are we 

slow in providing thi^rii? 'Because it makes us feel insecmre . It 
make's you think. - If n had to decide/ every morning whether I was 
going to. brush my teeth or not, I donVt know how many times I'd 
brush, them. You see, it's tough to put the burden of cTaoice on 
everyone, for everything^ because they're going to haw. to think. 
They're going to have to make a decision. People hate to make 
decisions. They're afraid of accountability. The fo.ui-th is that 
of the application of the best ihstiructional means~^to reach this 
end of quality education, the best instructional systems-. This is . 
the great stress today. What are the best instructional techniques, 
means, systems to accomplish the end? Now, I make a point here that 
we" someti^nes look at tbi3.se instructional means as an end, don't we? 
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We knock ourselves out to get team teaching and make that an end 
in itself and even measvire it by how well the teachers felt about 
it and ask questions related to something other than the learning 
ends. Let us be Watchful lest v;e do this in our designs for our 
year-round schools . 

I write an article in the American School Board Journal in 
July of 1958 and called it "A sliding four-quarter plan**. I wrote 
that as though it were the best plan in the v/orld, but in fact it is 
only a means. Sometimes it can be an end to those who get involved 
in it. The fifth is education in and out of the classroom and the 
school. This is a tough one. We've got to move education out of 
those schools. We've been singing this community' -school song for a 
long time but we've been long in achieving this end. We've got to 
move education out of the classroom and I think year-round schools 
may help accomplish this. 

The sixth one is more educational time . You heard the speakers 
vere worried about the kids starting their professions at age 
40. That is a little old to start your profession. Because of the 
knowledge explosion, we think we've got some other answers. We are 
now saying that we shouldn't teach knowlc^dge and facts. We should 
teach only skills. Not only the skills of the three R's but the 
skills of inquiry, creative thinking, research techniques, how. to 
brief and how to give reports. It is true that, if you do a good job 
of teaching the skills, you're going to have to use some footballs 
to play with skills. ' In other words, use knov/ledge and facts. And 
here we can use the system of options. I guess it really doesn't 
matter to us today whether we make the wrong choice in the exact 
facts we teach because facts are changing so fast anyway. So the 
facts are the knowledge of the footballs that develop the skills. 
I guess in education we're going to have to hang on to our hats in 
skills because of the knowledge explosion. Anyhow, we're trying to 
buy more educational time. 

The seventh need requires little discussion. It's more educa- 
tional money. We need money for people, we need money for things, 
etc. The President stressed that we need some hard measures of 
what's best to do the job. We're hung up on this and this is why 
they pull back in Washington on many of our programs. Stress to 
find out what is best so we don't waste too much. Well, those are 
eight needs that I think we can look at across the country and then 
ask ourselves what designs will accomplish these needs, and again 
ask ourselves, 'Vill year-round schools do this?*' 

Allow me to recount the eight needs of achieving our projected 
goals. The first is "quantity breeds quality." That is to say, if 
we're at it long enough, quality will be a byproduct. The second 
I will call "concepts of principles." The anununition you require 
to select the design you want for a year-round school. 

We have' a lot of designs. I con. look through the literature I 
get in the mail now and come up with a couple dozen designs and I'm 
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sure one would just about fit your situaticn. Sit, we're kind of 
hung up on how to implement this thing. 

The third is inore of the same. We must ask ourselves as we 
talk about year-round schools, ''Are we going to provide more of the 
same thing that we have provided in the nine -month schools? I hope 
not. I hope you consider this principle as you are designing your 
plan.. Often we just extend the school and give more of the same. 

The fourth is management. The managerial field now is recog- 
nized as a professional field in itself, as we know. So, we have 
to combine these two professions. There is a great need for the 
union of these two functions. Unfortunately many of our administra- 
tors have not had basic management training. Our administrative 
training at the universities has been pretty much educationally 
oriented ra.-.hor than management oriented. Sometimes I think maybe 
the best way to give considerations for year-round schools is to 
bring out an expert manager who Joiows nothing about education. Then 
he's not too close to it. He can think in terms of how to manage, 
how to administrate. Here are five functions of management in the 
profession, as you know. Planning, organizing, staff ing, directing 
and controlling. This is the kind of system we should apply as we 
consider designs for year-round schools. 

The next concept is "educational or economic objectives." Well, 
obviously it's not cither/or. I hope we will think constantly of 
both, not either/or. Because, if v.^e 're talking about the new PPB3 
for running our budgets and our educational programs, then that kind 
of system calls for cost effectiveness. In other words, how effec- 
tive are you in the program per unit? The cost. That's what we're 
talking about. So if year-round education is to cost' more in a 
total budget, but the cost pex- unit of instruction and the cost per 
unit of learning cfin be shown to be less, then you must think in 
terms of both, . rather than to get wrapped up in this other either/or 
situation. 

Another concept is "student or curriculum programming." I'm 
just obo-Jit ready to throw out the word "curriculum". We 're so wrapped 
up in the pr'ograms that we're talking about that we don't think of 
the student. We have said that the determinate of education shall 
be the student, society, of course the school as an institution, and 
the fourth one I'd like to add is available resources. But as you 
know, the most neglected determinates of curriculum have been from 
the student side, his motivation, his interests, his needs, etc. 
So I think we got hung up when we called it an instructional program 
or curriculum. So I'm ready to thi'ow that out and start a whole new 
terminology - maybe this will help. Sometimes you change the labels, 
this is the Washington technique . You change the labels and it 
changes evei-y thing . Maybe it will partly work but we must call it 
the student program. . Everytime you talk about the curriculum, you 
don't mention the word curriculum. You just say, well we'd like to 
explain the student program in our, schools. The student program. 
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not the curriculum. Why do we need this concept? I think this is 
what we're trying to get to when we talk about individualized in- 
struction, Vfe have too long tried to fit the student into the 
existing curriculum or instructional program. Now what we *re 
trying to do is fit the curriculum and instructional program to 
the student. So let's put the emphasis on the student program, not 
the instructional program. The student's learning program. 

The next concept is 'Vjio said so?" I keep wondering who this 
character was that roh around and kept saying 30 kids in the class- 
room. Boy, he really did it. He ran all around the country and 
said 30 kids in the classroom. That's it. So, what do we do? We 
build schools all ever the country i»'ith 30 in the classroom. Nobody 
ever said, "Is this an ideal number to teach?" Well, it's a lousy 
number. It-'s too iBony-zf-a^r small group instruction and certainly 
not economical for large ^roup instruction. Who was this guy? 
Thirty. "l\^o said so?" .And there are other things of "Who said 
so?" Who said learning should start in September and end in June? 
Who said courses should all be taught one period a day for five days 
a week? Who said school should start at 9:00 a.m. and close at 
3;30 p.m. You keep asking these questions but I think this concept 
of who said so is a good one to be considered because all the 
enemies of 'the year-round schools are going to say these things. So 
the best way to answer them, maybe, is to say "Who said so?" 

Everything is designed as one or two years of this and that. 
To get into college, you need one year of language or you need two 
years of something else. Everything is built on this tight rigid 
structure of thinking. If you ask somebody how well they can speak 
a language, they don't say, "Well, I can get. along, I can speak this, 
I can conmiunicate with a native from that cccantry," They don't 
answer you that way. They say, "I had one yrear of Spanish," What 
does that mean, one year of Spanish? 

Another concept is "same teachers for rSQiae students." This is 
another one we get hung up on when we consiidG^- year-round designs. 
It doejsn't have to be wthat way. You don't need the same teachers 
for the same kids. Tt" doesn't mean that thie ^^cucicher has to stick 
iright with them. I think there are many wa;grs vfeo skin this cat. I 
think who c works in your place may not workc ^hetie and I'm not saying 
that maybe even in your place you couldn't iget two or three different 
kinds implemented and maybe all of them couild ^be an equally potential 
success • 

Another concept is that of the vertical* axd horizontal. If we 
must stress the vex"tical to meet the educate OTiiil needs, we've got to 
think of the horizontal and that's o\ir justrl'nSioation for considering 
the year-round school. So we iwn't just taL?.;.k J£-12 , we'll talk arti- 
culation, articulation horizontally, that's: .^ir.trt it's all about. 
We've been pounding for : articulation up andl dom trying to not have 
that gap between, elerj/": *:ary. and secondary, :^<o ^cnow \7hat we're doing 
is pounding the horizviriral articulation. 
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What about the integration plan? We can't use a problem solving 
technique but I guess we've got to remember this integration thing^ 
Maybe this is one way not to have this early principle more of the 
same. You We gat to develop programs that will integrate the sub- 
ject fields. 

All evaluations for new programs, what's this principle? This 
is what- has knocked a lot of good innovations .out . I don't Jmoi^ how 
many team teaching programs I've noted that have evaluated a team 
teaching on old -instruments. The old achievement test. Be sure 
from a good management standpoint that when you build a design for 
year-round school it will be new, of course, so make your evaluation 
new. In other words, if you use old evaluation methods, you will 
have tremendous Las Vegas odds against you. Those instruments are 
made for schools of today, not tomorrow. 

Curricular and extra -curricular---I thought we accepted at one 
time that all learning directly or indirectly influenced by the 
school will be called the school curriculum. We still are talking 
even at this conference about how we can have some extra-curricular 
activities* This bothers me. It gets into this other one about 
occxipational,, and intellectual development. This extra-curricular 
idea is still hnng up on what is the bonafide curriculum. It is, I 
guess, the three hours in science and social studies. And the 
extra-curricular are the things v;e try to throw in. I keep hoping we 
accept these concepts that I have talked about. 

Dovm the middle, education is still a problem. The arguments 
for year-round education are to get the disadvantaged, the gifted. 
The objectives of the regular school and summer school are different. 
This is a shame, isn't it? In other words^ you develop an extended 
year of summer scho&l and what do you come up with? You come up with 
"Now we're going to teach the kids some creative thinking, now we're 
going to teach them inquiry, we 're going to let them do some art, 
we're going to have the remedial kids work on the basic skills. We're 
going to have some programs for the accelerated kids. What the hell 
have they been doing all year? What have they been doing all year if 
they're going to do this only in summer session? It shakes me. 

I'd like to throw in one more idea that I have. I've been saying 
around the country that the director of student placement or student 
programming is one of the most important characters in the school dis- 
trict. I don't like to see him as director of pupil personnel on the 
staff who takes attendance and reports into the state on the ADA or 
something like that. To concentrate on the student program, then, the 
director of student placement is the most responsible guy in that 
school. He's the guy who's got to use computers and the instruments 
to make sure the right kids are in the right place at the right time . 
I'd pay him almost as much as the superintendent, the director or the 
assistant superintendent for student placement* • He's my big man in 
the year-round schools of the future. 
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You're going to hear stories during this conference. You'll 
hear the quarter plans, the semester plans, the continuous plans 
and the mimmer school plans. These, of course, are basic. You 
Will also hear all kinds of combinations. hfultiple trails in New 
York would be the 12-4, the 45-50, you're going to hear several 
kinds, but the basic are to have some sort of a quarter arrangement 
or some sort of semester, trimester, quadri -semester, and for a 
contirtuous year without these quarters and semesters or attached 
summer school. 

* I am thinking of still another plan. I don't think you'll 
pick this up in your reading. It's what I call the ^'accidental 
cooperative prc.i"j i :»,ris. " These are the plans that have come out of 
the poverty pr/:v.M' ;T' V "Txxxri I and recreational programs that have 
been pouring ouTj:: all over Tii^c country working with the schools. 
The accidental cooperative ones. Don't let these go. See what's 
going on in yojLT coTMiiur*i'ty. You'll find recreational programs and 
Title I, Head-Start, all kinds, they're going all year around. 
They're probably the most successful. The only thing is we don't 
call them year around, but we should to get ho].d of them, to make 
the school a part of them. 

And this brings me to one of the most important stresses I want 
to make and that is that I've been sitting here talking about year- 
round schools. I don't like the stamp of identity. I think this is 
a trap just like the term' '^curriculum" is a trap in the instructional 
program. I think year-round schools is c horrible trap because we've 
got to think of year-round education. It's kind of more of the same 
kind of thing. If we're going to get that thing called occupational 
development and training, we have to get Ford Company to help us to 
develop the mechanics, we have to get IBM, we have to get all these 
companies. If we're talking about running school iill year around, 
we have to get the recreation department with us and everyone. Let's 
from nov/ on never mention the word year-round schools. Say instead, 
"year-round education program." 

Vlhat .factiOra have^^c considered? We've talked! about the economic 
factors. We've talked about learning provisions. We've talked about 
student or ientt^' ifa-lors, teacher -oriented, communiity-oriented and 
various other gxoaps. We want to increase the instrructional time, we 
want to have fewer students in school at one time, .we want to con- 
centrate on special groups - disadvantaged groups, college bound, etc. 
We want to get the kids off the streets, flexible iimstructional pro- 
gram, save on teachers, give students more time in schooD-, save on 
facilities, provide more courses in the curriculum,, get kids in the 
labor market faster and into college faster, pay teachers more , give 
teachers more prep time, more training time, give teachers a better 
choice of vacation so they can go to the Baliomas, more study time for 
kids, more school recreatioii. Do you want , to just show the public 
that you are using school buildings all year? Or do you want to show, 
the public you're .'..^proving education? Do you \>7ant to show the public 
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that yopu're making teachers woi^k all year? Or do you want to get 
the public involved? What I'm saying is - they go with the factors, 
will weather conditions permit? Do you. have air conditioning?. 
Effective school maintenance/ school transportation, labor season, 
sports and state laws. So these are factors that you must consider 
while considering the plans you want . 

One way to do this, and I've tried it, is to use a' matrix, use 
two dimensions. One dimension - put down the various plans, quarter 
plans, semester plans and continuous year; and the other - put down 
the factors you v;ant to kill like make teachers work more, keep kids 
in school longer, get them off the streets, and just check them off 
on the matrix. Which plan ansv/ers most of these things is what you 
want for your school. ' 

We've, gone through a period where we have been talking about 
getting the community involved, get community action, self identity, 
self motivation, etc. etc. These have been our big programs, our 
social programs. Now Washington is moving into the hard tones of 
the hit parade.. In other words, they want safe streets, good 
schools - the hard stuff, good health, good homes, the same as 
reading, writing and arithmetic. That's what Washington' s doing 

.now. We want the basic stuff so it's kind of a pull back and. I'm 
sure if we get all wrapped in this we* 11 get back to the people who 
ori.*i?.iS:i^?'^t^he softer kind of stuff, the psychological. So we move 

uback (jti'lo^ forth. We ' re in this phase. Why is. it good? Because- it 
makes a;H$i:i|cc.^ss of what we've been doing. We must find out what's 
good arid ifhat's bad. Wfien we do, then we can get back to develop- 
ment 'and the work of quality education. . 



"MAJOR DE^/ELOnrnTS ACRaSS Ttffi MTIOH IM TK^R.RoUKrD EDUCATION" 



by . 
George M. Jensen 



Tears ago when I was in business I used to be a sort of "go-go" guy.,\ 
Imixitiant of delays^ exasperated by tlioye who didn't get the message^ always 
rarin^ to '^^get with it" and get the .job done. But since I^ve become deeply 
interested and involved in- the year-round orieration of cur schools I've found 
that in education thingc aren^t.done that way, especially when it comes to 
making any chan^os* The respect for tx'adition and the status quo is posi- 
tively oven-fhelminp; I 

Thus, vrhen I conr^ider that changes within the educational structure 
materiali^.e \<!5:lh such agonizinr; slovrnesr:;, I .i^iess I should be happj^ that over 
the recent pant thf-re actually have been sorae major developments in the" area 
of our nutual 'concern: thi.s in spite of the fact that the' "idea" of "^rear- 
round education" has been in the educational, hopper onl7/ a little over 50 
yearr.l' '^y educational timetables I giiess, this is hardly long enough to get 
the wrappings off the packr?.ge, . 

I'm reminded tjiat in my o'm'home tovm of Kiimeapolis^ ^'innesota a forr.ier 
superintendent of our schools^ Jack?:on^ made a year-round school pro- 

po.rial in "Tovem.ber of I918 and it w^as eventually sunk without a trace --not 
because it didn't make sense then as it does nowj but because it v;as talked 
to death — it involved,. change. And^ I should add, the Minneapolis Board of ' . 
Education hasn't done rjny thing about it yet I 

Be all this as it may/ there is progress' to report, and I will cover i.t 
under the f ollovring h.eadj,ngs : 

1. Developments within the professionful associations such as K.E..A,, 
,A.A,5cA. and other. j.nfluontial- educational organiv-.ations, 

?. Develop:nents within the varicais State TJcpartments of Fducation* 

Developmnnts in varioujr rtchool s^rstors, both large and snail* 

iu Production of pei'idnent literature, jricluding studies-, bibliographie 

reports, etc . . 

5'. Year-round education as newi: i.n the media and a.^i ^tory mnteric?.! j.n 

nationa]. r.ublicaticnn c . 
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6. Developments within the school board structure • 

?• Signs of public reaction to the overall idea of year-round education • 

8* Some general conclusionwS on the "vState of the Art," 

I believe the foregoing S items just about cover the vraterfront^ so let 
me expand upon them# 

Item '^1, developments vrithin the professional "associations.- Over the 
past year or two there Has been mere activity in N,E.A-.~related to this sub" 
ject than at any previous time. This has involved production of a Research 
Sujranarj'', ^'The Rescheduled School Year," the establishment of a special com- 
mittee on year-round school, and the release of a number of nevis items deal- 
ing with year-round school. 

' The Association is being ver;r cautious, overly so in x^^r opinion, in its 
approach to the subject, but nevertheless it is taking note of the groT^lng 
interest in all year education. 

At^ itw^> Representative Assembly meeting in Dallas, Texas in June of 1963 
it was decided to activate a special committee to study year-round school 
and render a /report and recominendations' to the next annual meeting of the 
Assembly in Philadelphia in 1969. It is interesting to note that this com- ■ 
mittee.^was composed of a cross section of classroom teachers, school admin- 
istrators, school board members and parents • - 

After its deliberations this group submitted its report, including a 
summary'' and 6 recommendations. Time will not permit delineating the recommen- 
dations in detail, but they urged that I'l.E.A* actively support the concept 
of restructuring the school year and that it stimulate' the exploration, innova- 
tion and experimentation of the -program on the part of' its local affiliates. 
Here is a verbatim qiTote of the last sentence of the summary: '*The Comjnittee 
submits the proposition that the proper implementation of this concept is 
not only compatible v:ith our national goals and democratic principles, but 
will, in fact, greatly expedite their attainment." 

In my opinion this x^ras a good, constructive report, and ics adoption 
and implementation VTOuld have been a star dn N.E.A.'s crovm. However, in 
Philadelphia at the 1969 meeting of the Representative Assembly the report 
was rejected. It is interesting to note that for some strange reason the 
writers and sponsors of the report vrere given no opportunity either to pre- 
sent it properly or to defend it in debate. Its rejection was engineered 
by a certain few of the members who remain totally resistant to change. 

As a matter of fact when T requested a number of copies of this fine 
report for distribution to interested djidividuals Glen Robinson, Director 
of the Research Division of N.E.A. told me that its rejection by the 
Representative Assembly precluded the possibility of its being available 
for further 'use. Nevertheless I have copies" and anyone who vrishes may have 
one for the asking. — • ' 
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A.A.S^A, (Ainerican Association of School Administrators) in I960 issued 
a negatively slanted 26-page booklet entitled 'Toar-round School Just 
last month it released, with appropriate publicity, a nevx study Kith a much 
raore positive and forvrard-looking foiroat, Ju::t a fevr short years ago, in 
1966 to be exact, Dr. Forrest Conner, kA.SJ-.. executive secretary, in re- 
ferring to a year-round school plan, Kas quoted in a nev/s story in the 
Houston, .Texas Post as saying, "This type of plan should never bo consid- 
ered unless the superintendent is given a lifetine, irrevocable contract 
vd.th all tlie poi-rers of a ^riarine Corps drill sergeant." Furthermore, 'TDon't 
try to sell this idea (year-romid school) on the grounds that it vill savs 
money • You'll end up eating yom* vrords and you ray have to leave to^^n, tool'- 
IJow, after further conter^plation ?-.nd observing certain stravs in the educa- 
tional vrind; he states, in comnenting upon the nevrly released studj*', ^^:I±th 
the changing fabric of American society we mist find Vciys to improve educa- 
tion. The extended sen odi year v.ppsc::^' to harbor a promising hope." 

Those of us interested in seeing education throw off the shackles of 
tradition and up-date its pattern of school attendance really velcome this 
changing attitude on the part of our school adninistrators . Those of yon \:ho 
have follovrod the ^'opinion polls'* on year-round school in the publication 
THE NATION'S SCHOOLS* have noted the siovly changing attitudes of school 
superintenden-J/S the nation -over as reflected by these samplings of the ad- 
ministrative, stance on year-round school.. Fifteen years ago less than 10 
p>ercent of those responding to the Poll favored any type of year-round 
school approach. Last year's Poll shovred nearly 33 1/3 percent generally 
favoring the idea with nostof the rest indicating their opinion that year- 
round school is on the narch and ine\'itable. 

As far as the Council of Chief State School Officers is concerned, 
several years af^o Dr. Edgar Fuller, then executive secretary'-, but not 
speaking officially for the Council, expressed himself in an article in 
T?:E ?vOTA?uIA!; magazine for June, 1961:, ^o the effect that certain year-round 
school plans *'could easily be devastating to educational effectiveness" 
and "This objection (the possible disraption of family vacations) is not as 
important as the. fact that it short-changes pupils and is educationally 
stultifjHng for teachers, the school system and the community." I recall 
v:ith some amusement a conference I once had ^^th Dr. Fuller in his offi.ce 
in vfashington. 

* '.'e vrere discussing various ramifications of year-round school and I 
handed him a coyy of the University of Toledo publication THE FLEr-IBLE SYSTZ:' 
(of year-round school organization) by Dr. *r. Gcott Baunan. He glanced at 
it then tossed it to one side in a rather disdainful fashion vrith tne*comment 
'"lever heard of him.'^ '.rell. Dr. Fuller has no>- retired and I understand his 
replacement. Dr. Don Dafoe, is a younger and perhaps more malleable individual. 
For the purpose of this report, T tried to contact him to learn if the 
Council hr.s taken any official position on this matter. I icas advised that 
it had not but that ?s number of chief state school officers had made their 
individual positions dear. A number of these educators favor a re-structuring 
of our school calendar. Time permits only a fei-r quotes. Dr. Jack I^ix, 
Oocrgia^'i S'uperintendent of Schools.: **The U-ruarter plan (of year-ro^jtnd * 
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school) offers great possibilities for us to really revolutionize the tradi- 
tional way of opei'^atin^ our schools." Tloirl T* Christian. Florida ^s 
Commissioner of Education: "I think it is educationally sour,d and the 
thinking people ox this state vrant it and they are anking for it." Dr. Ray 
Page^ Stat^ Superintendent of IMbld.c Instnzction for Illinois has on a nmnber 
of occasions exi^ressed himself as favorlnj^ this proposal •and he has helped 
several school districts in their plans to implcT»ent programs, notably 
Valley Vievr District '-96 and its hp-l5 plan that youUl hear all about later 
in this program. . 

From vjliat I can obser^/e and from vrhat I've jast said, it vrould seem 
apparent triat many of ediication'b profess- ional leaders are looking >riLth 
greater favor on this proposal tiuin has previously been the case. I, for 
one, salute these proponents of change. 

Item '-2, developments irithln the various ^?.tate Departments of Fducation, 
has just been touched upon in <iuoting several state superintendents. However, 
I'd like to elaborate on this a hit first, by mentioning several state de- 
partments that have been active and tViexi detailing for you some specifics 
of one such department, Florida. 

One of the first state depa'i'tments to really roll up its sleeves and 
try to get something done i^ias New York. As a result of the Diefendorf . 
Committee's work and the resulting legislation in 1962 there has been a 
constant activd.ty the dopartmont, spearheaded by Dr^ George I. Thomas 
vho is one of the planners of this seminar and an active, participant as vrell. 
Under his guidance and prodding a good deal of exr^erimental vrork along lines 
of original thinking has taken plrice, I'll refer to this a little later. 
You Trill want to vratch ichat happens in Fev; York State. 

v'ithin the last several years both Illinois and Ohio have passed en- 
abling legislation of "^sorts and the Illinois Department has availed itself 
of the latitude ao granted^ but I'm. unaware of much activity in the Ohio 
Department . 

The Departments of Georgia nnd irichigari have made some strides in the 
right direction — nicha.gan being the first state to cur knoT-:ledge to make a 
relatively substantial grant (0100,000) available to local districts to 
unden-rrite some researc}i. This rrant iras dividend among 0 districts after 
a state-wide competition among some hO or so districts. The results vill, 
hopefullj'^ be available tu interested parties shortly after July 1 of this 
year. 

Both the I'evr Jersey and Taryland Departments are engaged in research 
at this time, as are Colorado and Penns;,''lvania. The Colorado Department, 
in ccoperatj.on with Educational Services Institute of Cincinnati, just 
conducted what was titled ''The Kxecutive Seminar on the Kxt.end*' 1 School' 
Year," Some 15 states and the Dominion of Canada vrere represented am.png 
some 12$ attendees. It 'is reported to have been a very successful session. 
Kentuclcy has also done some investigation, as have several other states. 
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I'm going to spotlight Florida for a moment as it* has been doing 
. some things which should prove to be the forerunners of real progress. 

In the first place, the superintendent 'has -P^dopted a positive position 
in favor of change » This helps immeasurably o Back in 19h7 Florida passed 
the Minimum Foundation Lav7 vhich reorgaifized the staters public schqol 
system and made possible the beginnings of a summer enrichraent prograiL 
In 19?7 ihe De^partment made a study of a year-round U-ouarter plan and 
shelved it# . 

In 1962 the Governor's Commission cn Quality Education in its recommen- 
dation ;'-20 revived the idea^ In 19-63 Florida proved its T-zillingness to ex- 
periment through the Nova High School extended school year program* In 196U 
the University School -of.:Florida State University at Tallahassee 'began a 
trimester opera^Lic:!. -Trds i^ras abandoned in 1966 • . • 

In 1965 the Florida Educational Research and Development Council con- 
ducted a feasibility study of year-round school for Polk County. . The find- 
ings were not favorable to a full-fledged ii-quarter yeaz^-round operation. 

In' 1967 the Governor's CoinmiRsion on Quality Education through its 
recommendationij ''27 and 'r$2 again revived the idea* In May of 1969 the 
Bureau of Curriculuin and Instruction, Department of' Education^ held a 2-day 
statewide conference spearheaded b2/* a very positive charge from the superf.i^i- 
tendent and supported by the presence of nationally recognized experts 
serving as consultants * 

At this same time the .Legislature passed t^-7o bills pertinent to the 
problem, House Bill :!'8 Khich authorised county boards to institute a 12- 
month school year of 1; equal quarters and Senate Bill Shi directing the 
State Department of Education to make a study of the extended and 12-month 
• school year J reporting^-its findings to the 1970 Legislature* 

Subsequent to this the Dade County .Board of Public Instruction authorized 
its Division of Educational Planning and Services to explore and recommend 
alternate plans for the most efficient use of school plants • A final report 
is yet to be issued. Late in 1969^ in an attempt to help interested districts^ 
the Bureau of Pucsearch^ Department of Education^ prepared an annotated bib- 
liography* I We seen it and it's a good one as it isn-'-t'-c-luttered irith a 
lot of non-pertinent material vrri'tten prior tb 19^Q» It is prepared in 
self --mailer fom^ 23 page's, and may be secured from the Bu.reau of Research,; 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 3230lt^. _ ' - 

In January of this year the bureau of Planning and Coordination rriade 
a survey of the 5.nterest in rescheduling the school year^ Among the 67 
county systems in Florida, 13 vrere interested^ In Febinarj'* of 1970 the . - . 
Department of Education finally got around to implementing the« directive 
of Senate Bill $hl passed* the previous Kay# . • 

The reconimendationf^ of this comiTiittee had not, as of the time this 'was 
^ prepared, l'!r)Tch/]p^, rnade its report to the Legislature* , ^ 
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Four recoimnendations have been determined, however, and they leave 
much to be desired on the part of those who favor a real up-dating of out* 
obsolete school attendance pattern. They reflecu very clearly the widely 
held administrative bias against such revision and clearly lean toward a 
beefed up suimiier school program. Almost lost among the recommendations is 
that dealing with a pilot project on a modified 4-quarter plan involving 
phased attendance. 

I have employed this considerable detail on Florida to show how slow 
and agonizing is the path to change- In spite of the positive attitude of 
the superintendent, many department heads and staff people are dragging their 
feet^ in Florida as everywhere. ^ Many district superintendents also arc buck- 
ing progress toward this change and seem to share the opinion of Dr. Ray 
Shclton, boss of the Killsborough County (Tampa) system, v/ho recently blamed 
Legislative pressure for the State Department interest in year-round school. 
Regardless of this resistance, however, it would seem from the latest press 
reports that from 3 to 5 county systems in Florida will embark, with state 
department aid, on some type of pilot program involving year-round operation. 

Item 3, developments in various school systems, can be covered here in 
little time as most of these innovative procedures have a place on our pro- 
gram. I refer to Fulton County, Georgia and Atlanta; Lockport, Illinois; 
Northville, 'Michigan; St- Charles, Missouri; Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 
others. 

All interesting situation is shaping up in Cincinnati, Ohio where school 
superintendent Dr. Paul Miller is guiding the development of a year-round 
plan for his system. Several years ago I talked with Dr- Miller. when he was 
in charge of the Syracuse, New York schools. After some discussion on the 
pros and cons of the year-round school 'concept as it existed in 1962 he said, 
and I quote, "I'm not sold 100 per cent but keep pushing me, I'm leaning in 
the right directioni" 

Cincinnati set up a study committee in November of 1968 and its work .has 
culminated in a series of recent meetings of staff people and the citizenry 
under the sponsorship of the Cincinnati School Foundation. Dr. John Letsou, 
superintendent of Atlanta schools, spoke enthusiastically at the large meetin 
held on March 4. "Our plan is working fantastically," he told questioners 
who flocked around him at the conclusion of a two hour session. This is one 
program to keep an eye on* 

Another you might watch with some care is the Jefferson County, Kentucky 
system, the bedroom county of Louisville, under Dr. Richard Vanlloose. They 
have been working diligently on their program for over 2 years. They have 
brought all interested segments of the community into their discussions — the 
churches, the PTA, the youth b-rvice organizations, the Chamber of Commerce 
and others* 

In September, 1969, they sponsored a lax'ge conference on the subject to 
which were invited state department of education representatives, legislative 
representatives, state, athletic league people, and all those groups in .the 
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community I just menticned. Brought in to assist were several nationally 
recognized experts in the area of year- round school thinking, 

Dr* VanHoose has been diligent in his -efforts to promote change without 
seriously offending any important segment of the community structure. How 
do things stand as of today? A detailed news story in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal ^datelinied February 9, 1970 stated, ^'Jefferson County School officials 
announced yesterday that they favor replacing the traditional 9-T7ionth school 
calendar with a new A-quarLer> year-round schedule," The Citizens Advisory 
Committee also unanimously endorsed the superintendent's recoimnendationi Tiie 
School Board chairman, Mrs. Roberta Tully, a member of this committee, en- 
thusiastically endorsed the proposal. Formal board action is yet to be taken, 
but keep your eye on Jefferson County as it would seem they are really serious 
about throwing off the straight jacket of tradition and bringing their system 
into the 20tb. century. 

Item #4. A good deal of literature has been-prpduced during the past 
year or two. Much of it is simply a rehash of what.has gone before — dealing 
with what happened in Bluff ton, Indi ana in 1904, Newark, New Jersey in 1915, 
and a number of ot.her earlier experiments and trials. Most of this material 
is not ^pertinent in today's world and serves very little purpose. 

Several t)Vib 11 cations do merit special attention. ■ Two of them are bib- 
liographies. ' I We mentioned one already, the. one prepared by the Florida 
State Department of Education. The other is the work of George B. Glinke, 
Utica Community Schools', Utica, Michigan. It is unannotated but probably 
the most* complete yet put together.' 

Among other noteworthy writings of recent vintage are Dr. John McLam. s 
two booklets, THE FLEXIBLE ALL-YFAR SCHOOL and CONSIDERATIONS FOR ECONOMY 
AND QUALITY EDUCATION THROUGH YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS • Both are available at this 
conference. ' ' 

Another publication of interest is . STRETCHING THE SCHOOL SALARY DOLLAR, 
a report of the deliberations of the Education Committee of the Citizens 
League, 84 South 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 55402. 

Another and probably . the most useful and significant publication to date ' 
is Dr. George I. Thomas' THE IMPACT OF A RESCHEDULED SCHOOL YEAR, a report 
prepared for ttte legislature" of thie State of New York by ■ the vState Education 
Department. You will hear from -Dr. Thomas this afternopn and I suggest you 
see him to get your name on the department's' list to receive this very well 
written and important 158-page report. 

Item #5, year-round school in the daily press and national magazines. 
As to the newspapers, our volume of clippings from the nation's press re- . 
ferring to the subject of year-round School continues to rise as public in- 
terest increases and more and more school dis tricts begin to consider re- 
structuring their school calendars. The' Christian Science "Monitor is 
currently engaged " iii .developing and. printing pertinent storie3. ITae latest 
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syndicated story on year-ground school carries the by-line of Dr, Leslie J. 
Na&on, University of Southern California, AP news feature writer — the head- 
line "Education — Use Facilities Year-round/' 

The public interest and discourse has encouraged magazine editors to 
take notice, also. As raost of you are aware, articles have appeared in 
the Saturday Review, Reader's Digest, Parents Magazine and others. The 
April issue of Redbook carries a good report, "The Case for Year-round 
Schools.'* Reprints are available. The June, 1970, issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens will carry a most interesting editorial type article, "We Need 
Year-round Education — Now." Reprints will be available from Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

Numerous television and radio stations are now recognizing the timeli- 
ness of this subject. The NBC Today Show of December 1 devoted a portion 
of the program to year-round school, A number of the active proponents of 
year-round school have appeared in television talk shows all over the country. 
Sixteen millimeter black and white prints of two of these shows are available 
for free screening by any interested groups. Tliey are available through 
the National School Calendar Study Committee. 

Item //6, school board activity, especially in the organized bodies. It 
is indeed regrettable that this portion of my report must be so brief. While 
some individual school board members, both past and present, have been active 
in encouraging 'public debate and action in this field, both the state and 
national school board associations have been remarkably free of official 
interest. 

While it is a fact that AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL has in 1968 and 
1969 carried year-round school stories, one in each of these two years, it is 
also true that administrative and staff people in these associations, and 
they are the people who really run them, have been notably cool to the idea. 
Most of these administrative and staff people have been recruited from the 
ranks of education. Is it possible that many of them have brought to their 
school board association responsibilities their old educational prejudice 
against change? It has always been my idea that a school board should 
identify as its chief interests matters of policy, and leave the housekeeping 
to the superintendent and his staff to conduct a professional administration. 
It seems to me that the school calendar and its basic structuring is a very 
definite matter of policy and in today's world a matter of urgent policy. 
I wonder why it is, then, that the school board associations are so loathe 
to give real help to their members in this area? 

It seems possible that a change in this attitude, at lease as far as 
the National Association is concerned, may be in the -making. 

N.A.S.B. lieadquarters recently engaged the services of a nationally known 
accounting firm. Peat, Warwick, Mitchell, Inc., to make an indepth study on 
year-round school, presumably for the benefit of the officers and board of 
directors. Tliis could be a step in the right direction. In a letter last 
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September A. A. Heckman, Executive Director of the Hill Family Foundation, 
told me that he had had several in. person and telephone conversations with 
Dr. Harold Webb, N.A.S.B.'s chief of staff, on the subject of year-round 
school. Heckman stated that in his opinion the Association could very well, 
and I quote, "be of great help by presenting? facts, conducting informational- ' 
instructional conferences and seminars for School Beard members and in con- 
ducting .operational research were needed to answer the questions of the 
open minded, to combat the prejudices of those with vested interests and allay 
the fears of the .uninformed." Ue closed by saying, '*It has the capacity to 
reach a vast majority of 'our School Boards with facts if it has the will to 
do BO. Now there seems to be the will.'* Perhaps this will be demonstrated 
at the N.A.S.B. 1970 meeting next week in San Francisco. 

Iteni //7, signs of public and lay reaction to the general idea of year- 
round school. 

Perhaps the first real sign of informed public and lay support for year- 
round school V7as manifested back in 1955 at the Vliite House Conference on. 
Education. One of the recommendations to come to the two table level was, 
and I quote from the report, "Item #3... A study should be made of the 12- 
month school year.'* Tliis recommendation eventually got lost in the educa- 
tional shuffle in Washington. 

In the 15 years since the Conference the matter has come up with in- 
creasing frequency as is proved by press and magazine coverage. One illum- 
inating case is that of the public reaction to a television talk show which 
originated over \'TUAD Channel '4 of Dayton, Ohio, on January 12 of this ye^r. 
A representative of our Committee wa5 on the Phil Donahue Show where the 
entire hour was devoted to an explanation of the general implications of 
year-round school. Both the listening and studio audiences were privilp£f,ed 
to qui;2 our representative. Tlie interescing thing is that ever since the 
show we have continued to get letters and calls from the." listenirig"public 
indicating overwhelming approval of the basic proposal. Hie box score to 
date, 371 letters of approval, 3 letters of a negative nature, one of x^hich 
was downright indignant. ... *^Mr. Jensen, you're out of your mind/' and, "you 
certainly have taken leave of your senses!" 

Several of the consultants at this conference have had similar experiences 
on television in tapping public op5,nion through first explaining the proposi- 
tion then answering questions. Tliey will tell you that of late informed 
public opinion is slowly crystaliaing in favor of this aiEa of educational 
innovation. 

Item //8. Now for a brief look at the State of the Art, so to speak. 

We know that .professional, lay and general public interest is increasing 
and minds are being changed. - 

We know that conferences such as this are instrumental in advancing 
acceptance of the Idea through converting doubters and firing the enthusiasm 
of believers. 
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We know that at long last some real constructive educational and lay 
thinking is being directed at this problem area. 

We know that one of our problems has been that of looking backward to 
what has been done before regardless of the fact that what has been done be- 
fore in this area was done under an entirely different set of circumstances 
in an educational atmosphere that is not at all relevant to conditions as 
they exist today. We have not seemed willing to trust ourselves and our 
own judgments. 

We know (I hopel) that now is the time to break our lock -step with the 
past. Not too long" ago our keynote speaker of last evening. Dr. Charles H. 
Boehm, in a national magazine article on education said, "We are the prisoner 
of a horse and buggy educational program. ' In industry Wji use every possible 
innovation to improve our efficiency* In education we suspect all but the 
old ways. " 

To this may I say Am^^.n with the fervent hope that we, both in and out 
of education, can muster the intestinal fortitude to get on with the job of 
junking our anachronistic pattern of school attendance in favor of a. school 
calendar that is in tune with the tinies. . 
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DESIGNING A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM TO MEET LOCAL NEEDS 

"by ■ • ■ 

: ' Kenneth Hermansen 

Thank you. I hope none of you ax-e going to be . looking at .your watches 
because you see I left my watch on Illinois time. And I have a quarter to 
eleven. So I thank all' 'of those previous speakers for allowing tne all of 
this time. I have an hour and fifteen minutes. But I see my task this 
• morning is quite different than the'speakers who have preceded me; and per- 
haps of what you will later hear in the conference. Mine is not the task to 
thrill you with the history and research and all the verbage of those who are 
curious about the topic. Mine is to bore you x^ith the nitty gritty of the 
implementation, T:he panic periods, while you sleep, while you shake. Because 
we go on next June. We are just tx-jo months away. So if you will bear with 
me, I will give you some of the problems that come with actual implementation, 
not .wlth' research and design. We started out two years ago and I think I 'have 
to admit this- -from the begTnning that I had an advantage that most educators 
don't have. 1 think that it is rather typical in the country that every once 
in a.'whrile a superintendent has to reach back and kind of drag his Board along. 
And I've had the advantage for seventeen years in this community where I have 
to dotrot sometimes to keep up with my Boards There are timis when I wish they 
■ were a little more passive and a little more conservative. But I- would like ' 
to set a little parameter of .what I am going to say in the next few minu^.es 
so you V7ill get an idea of the context of which I speak; because much of what . 
I may say may sound a little self-centered or it may sound a little selfish. 
But the thing that I can't make too clear to ycu is the program that we have, 
I am not here to sell it to you. I don't care if anybody in the country ever 
uses it. It was a program that was born out of necessity. And to pr^ve this 
necessity, ten years ago we had five one room country schools and 89 students 
- scattered among th^m. Our school district was the" fourth wealthiest school 
district in the state of Illinois. We aidn' t have a problem in the world. 
Today xje have 5500 students aind in the. State of Illinois .there .are .648 common 
elementary dis trict:&T'*'Where ten years ago we ranked fourth in terms of wealth, 
we now rank 418. So you can see wh^t*~'happened to us. We have a sea of bed- 
rooms where the /corn fields used to be. We grow at the rate of over 1000 students 
a year. We've never had kindergarten before in our districts. It's not that 
we don't. want kindergarten, or we don't appreciate .it , or that we don't think- 
it is valuable. We've never had the time or the space to implement it. But 
our state legislature in their wis^dom, saw fit to pass a law. making it mandatory 
so next year we are going to see 26 sessions of kindergarten that we've never 
seen before. Twelve hundred of them, plus our usual 1000 student growth, so 
we know that we'll fire up in June with over 2000 more students than we let out oh^ 
June 5, So, and I tell you these things to impress, upon you t^at our's was a 
matter of necessity. .We had no 'choice. Our community in the last ten years : 
has passed 15 educational tax rate increases on themselves. And I know 
for a fact that ther.e_i.s not a community in the state o.f Illinois that can 
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match that record. I would suspect that clear out In the Midwest there is 
not a coinmunity that can match that record. So it isn't that our local 
community has not put forth maximum effort to solve the problem. They have. 
But wliat has happened is that we are at our. legal limits. We can^t go back 
and ask them to raise their taxes anymore. We have a law in our state and I 
presume that there is soinething similar across the country, in the various 
states that when you go so far., that is it; you can't mortgage any more 
money. So with this kind of growth, and. as I say in ten years we've gone 
from 89 to over 5500 a-nd next year over 7000, The.y tell us that in five 
■ years, the demographic - experts out at the University of Chicago and "North- 
western, that we will have 20,000 elementary students. We may well be, in 
three years the only district in the world who is on year round, double 
session. And I say that seriously, we see this as only solving our problem 
for perhaps 18 months to three years depending on whether the interest rate 
on mortgages comes down or not. If it comes dov/n, we are dead. So this gives 
you an idea of the impact, the importance j» the background of why we are going to 
year! roundedness . I will be frank to admit, that had we not had these kinds of 
problems, I would* be quietly sitting in my chair in my office today, not worry-r 
. ing about Year-Round School, I wouldn't be an advocate of it and I v/ouldn't 
pe preaching it. But necessity forced it and here I am. And getting to the 
nitty gritty of the situation, it's amasing the things that you don'.t realize 
can come up. And let me qualify one sentence more, that what I speak of, as 
I have said was^ for our problems, in our community , We are a local elementary 
district starting in June. K through 8. We have been of course 1 through 8. 
I knoyi there is',merit in application in the secondary—level, I haven't had the 
time to study and research it. I doubt whether you could get the degree of 
utilization at the secondary level that you can get at the elementary. And I 
say this very, very generally because as I have admitted I haven't researched 
it. And. I think you are all seasoned enough people,, and you have enough back- 
ground in Year. Roundedness, One is to improve and to indeed increase the 
quality and quantity of education. This costs more money. There is no doubt 
about it and if we had the money, or if we could find some way to find the 
money, this would be our goal. But being at our legal limits, we can't raise, 
more money. Our goal is utilization, pure and simple and I'll admitj it. Much 
of what I say might not be too welcomed by pure educationalists. I don't know. 
But we had a need of being boxed in the corner. We had to get. better utiliza- 
. tion. At- the present time we had 180 classrooms in session, I hope, this 
morning. Schools out June 5. We fire up again June 30. We will fire up 
June 30 with the equivalency of 240 classrooms. The design of the yeax'-rounded- 
ness. for us in terms of utilization is to increase capa'city. So today we are 
operating with 180 classrooms. June 30 we will go with the equivalency of 240 
classrooms* Now I think that it was mentioned earlier this morning; I think 
it was George. ^Don't look at year-roundedness in terms of saving money. I've 
spent two years on this .now and I've found nowhere you- save current money. 
There are a, few places x^here . you can defer future educational expenses^ But 
that is like the woman who goes and buys three hats when she doesn^t need 
them because they were on. sale. She saved money. All the savings I am talking - 
about are deferred savings, not savings in your current operating budget. Now,, 
the sixty additional classrooms in our' district, if we were to pass bond issue- 
arid go out and build them, counting bonded Indebtedness, is somewhere in' the' . 
neighborhood of G million dollars. Now that ^is 6 million dollars we are not 
asking our tax payers to burden themselves with . . We are . not .sayang^ them^^ 
O 6 million they are already paying. .So I think that it is very important from 
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the very beginning that if you go into it with the idea that you are going to 
save money. Nov I don^t think it has to cost more' money. Reoliy, I don'-t think 
any new format, any new structure, any new cycling, any nev! calendar, any new 
scheduling of necessity has to cost moro money,. We. know what costs more money. 
It's that clown you spoke of Xvho w;jlked around the country talking about thirty 
students. To give you ian idea of my , I re;riernner thci g\iy who walked around 
preaching 25,. But we look at It this way. Every ti:na thirty new students 
move in 'the district it is just another teacher on the payroll. And that is 
what increases the cost pf education, for us at: least. So we went into this, 
and we sat down and we looked at the alternatives. We can't go to 60 or 70 
students in a room. The rooms* won't physically hold it, K'o teacher will teach 
It* We could go on double scassion. \h. have been encouraged to double session 
over the last ten years, n\ainly because as if. typical, contractors don't get 
buildings done in ti^mp.. And we would double session until the. build ing was 
done. So we We harJ;Ce.nough experience of the first things that are cut.-^They 
are art and music, FE and extra curricular, p.nd hot lunch and these kind 'of * 
things. So it was a mandate from our board and our community, salvage the 
current program and do a job with ail of the childrc=a. So v;e sat down and 
we thought what are the secret cows. And there are only tv70 sacred cows that 
we honored, mainly because of time, it isn't that I wouldn't want to even 
challenge them. One is thaii wc can't have school on Saturday and Sunday, 
So we didn' t, tackle that one. The other one. is that it would be horrible . for 
a first gradei" to have four teachers in the same ye^\r. It V70uld be a very 
traumatic experience. Tliat's the one I would like to challenge a'nd I will 

•sometime in the near future as get on the road with this. But those are 
the only tv7o things that V7e took cis basic fact and didn't try to change, 
warp or alter . Everything else we sat dovzn and just brainstorraed , There 
were some comments this morning by the Lieutenant Governor on the legislative 
problems. One member of 'our team, in Springfield, he's there more than he 
is in the district, he v?orks as liaison between the state office of education, 
the education committee of" the State Legislature and the School of Problems 
Commission which is appointed by the Governor of our state to assess and review 
the problems of education each ye^r and make recommendations to him and the legis 
lature. And this man did a yomen task for us. The nitty gritty you come up 
with , in terms of legislation. For example, starting in June 30 we are going . " 
to have. 22 different kinds of contractual offerings for teachers. And before 
I forget to say it, I think there *are probably more.-flexibillty for teachers 

'* in year-roundedness , than there are for teachers and students. Odd as- it may 
be, we have teachers who have signed contracts^ who are going to take three 
extra weeks at Christmas and go to. the Bahamas, We have teachers who have 
arranged contracts so they can' take a winter quarter and go to the University 
of Miami to f urthe'fthe ir graduate work. . There is all kinds of flexibility 
for teachers. We ran into the legislative problem in our state that fiscal 
lines are sacred, Boyj, from July 1 to June 30 ion'r transend it or you'll 
goof up all the work in the State, And we have spent a lot of time with the 
state legislature and we finally got around this. And we found out^that our 
approach was, and I would recommend it tq all of ^'ou, if you are seriously—^^" 
considreing any form of year-roundedness and you have to deal with the state 
legislature, push for the type of legislation that^ gives permissiveness and 
flexibility. In Illinois, the legisTation is reading that the state super- 
intendent of public instruction has^ d iscretionar}' powers for a three-year 
experimental module project on year-roundednesj; whicVi in no way describes 
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what we are doing but it does cover us as far as the law is concerned. You 
find out that state pension boards, for example, worry about the pension, 
worry about tenure and years of »arvice. They will want a law ciianged just ' 
that quick that will effect 5000 teachers without some experience in applica- 
tion by which they can make bcttc-r judgment* So if you can get the kind of • 
open ended legislation that gives the state coimnissioner discretionary 
powers, this is the kind that I would recommend • And then at the end of three 
years, or two years , or five years or as long as you can get it drawn out, 
they have more basis of fact of operation with which to make more intelligent 
decisions. I want to talk a little bit about the nitty gritty of staff. In 
the beginning vce have scared the living hell out of sou^e of our staff. '^Wien 
do I get my graduate work? I can't stand, those monsters 12 months^" Real 
.sincere personal problems. ISIot too many educational problems. And so we did 
like we~have always done in our district, and. we find that this pays the most 
dividends for us an^^'time that we have auyidurriculum work, any research work^ 
something vAich teachers should be involved in, which is about everything 
because they are the ones in the firir^j line. They are in face to face 
r ' contact with students. We pay them $5.00 an hour for this kind of work. We 

tried the old honor status bit, of appointing them to committees after school 
and this didn't work. Then we decided we will catch them fresh and we -will 
have committee meetings before school starts. We have been through this ganv- 
bit, and I imagine you have, too. It doesn't work you are not really paying 
them this 'much'. /By the time you take out pension and taxes, it's peanuts. 
But believe me it is the best money that we invest. And we felt that 
probably that we would get nowhere with solving some of the big important 
problems until the teachers^ personal nitty gritty was solved. That is trie 
first challenge that we gave theme We made it a point that the administration 
at the -district level and the building level keep clear out, and representa- 
tive teachers from all of our buildings from all grade levels formed a committee 
of twenty-five and started solving their own nitty gritty. . Their first feat 
was that Johnny and Susan in first grade will have four different teachers. 
''Well, they go to school fourty-five days. They're gone' 15, when I come back 
I won't. have the same classroom.'* "Who's going to .move my .desk, my filing • 
cabinet, all of my educational materials,'^ — And a meriod of these kinds of 
nitty gritty problems that aren't pure educational j but. we've learned a long ' 
. . time ago that you don't change education until you first change teachers. 

Back wlien we were a rich district that I was describing we bought everything 
that IBM had to sell, 3M and everything else. And I sat there, proud and fat,, 
thinking that we had done the best — thinking that we were really doing the 
' curriuclum job, till we finally discovered that you change nothing permanently 
or lastingly until you've changed teachers. So this committee. solved their o\m 
little nitty gritty first and then began, surprisingly enough, to find ways 
to get around these theoretical educational problems. For example, they have 
desinged what they call,, and you can put any kind of a name on it you want, 
■ cooperative teaching, where wihen ninety students come in at first grade, they 
are exposed to three teachers the first two weeks, intimately and closely. 
This is the triad of teachers that will deal with the students through the 
vAiole year. And their scheduling process is so set that never are mo?:e than 1 
of those 3 ^ on vacation, so there are always two left that a child can 
identify with- I think it has another little side benefit, too. I think- that 
from time to time, and maybe increasingly so as each year goes on, either 
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Johnny is not so hot or the teacher is not; so hot or they are botli fair and 
it is just a personality conflict. But now Johnny, has a chance to identify 
with one of three teachers, his chances are ^better. And if he can make that 
identification, she or he can at least protect, him against the other two. So 
we are beginning to find little kinds of ramifications that might indeed 
enhance or impx-ove education. We have already thought of a hundred different 
things that we can do to improve curriculum if we can find the money. As I 
stated in the beginning, our task was to handle the onrush of students without 
lowering the quality of our present educational prograiri and keep the school 
doors open and this was the' task. . Now, basically we call it '^forty five- 
fifteen.'* Some wag has said, that it takes forty five people fifteen minutes 
to explain it and they are probably correct. But what it is, and the reason 
we were specific about dates, another sacrcid cow that we didn't challenge v/as 
o£ course, as x^7as mentioned in Pennsylvania is true in Illinois, there is an 
exact ruiuibericf - da;/ s that a child must be exposed to be educated. At least 
the opportani1:y £01 exposure must be there, whether they show up or not. So 
we found in our research as we looked at many different plans that V7ere 
written, theorized or failed, that very few if any guaranteed tha same 
exact number of days in school attendance for all studi'snts in the community^ 
It was surprising to me to realize, I don't know why 1 never thought of it 
before', in any given year, there might be one le«s or one more weekend than 
the last and^ this can screw lip a calendar. So we designed a five-year 
caljendar that gives each tract an exact 180 ys. Mainly to see if we would 
bind up on the cycle problem and cycle ourselves to death. And so it turns 
out, that June 30, approximately ^ of our student' body starts and goes* 45 
consecutive class days, fifteen days after June 30 the next force starts. 

Fifteen days later the next force starts, and at this time our schools are 

at full capacity with % of our students .still out on vacation. Fifteen 
days later, the group that started June '30 now'has 45 consecutive days in 
school and they take off 15 school days of vacation. The fourth group comes 
in and then the cycle goes on forever. Never again will there be an end to th 
school year. One of the real personal advantages I see in this program is 
noc ever again *wiH v;e 'have to have an eighth grade graduation. Our community 
was basically in it*s originality an agriculture commuinity, and if you were 
Lorn and raised on a farm as I was, you know what eighth grade graduation 
means. That's been a thorn in m^^ side for a long long time. I'll try to 
suvTimarlze in ab^^nt five or ten minutes. I think probaibly in the terms of 
st/iffing, in the terms of curriculum, in the terms of legislation, you could 
spend a whole day on each facet-- A whole day. Needle:;ss to say, our assistant 
manager is going out of his mind and the business manager — twenty two 
different contractual offeringsl My answer is sv;eet and sijrHple, I back off 
and say, "We preach individualizing for students, that's. ifbe only thing to do. 
Why can't we individualize for teachers? You've^ got your computers, we pay 
enough' to rent them. Plug it in, wire it up and spit it oiit." One of the 
other* little nitty gritty concerns teachers have are v;h at do we. do with sick 
'leave. This had ' to be prorated toOo Well, for fifteen yea:i"s,' I've taught . 
school nine months a year, and I got a full years cre^fiit or the pension 
system, now I woi*k 12 months, do I get 1% credit on tlt^e pension system? There 
_an^ ^^^e^^^ answer to that. All administrators work 12 months and they pay on 
their full salary to the pension system, so the precedent was t;et. They 
indeed get no other pension than a year for a year. At first, our State 
IiGgislature told us, "Well, you can only draw: pens io.a. on n?Lne months of pay, 
the other three months will have to be social security*'* Ife xv^ent dovm and 
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lobbied arovnd and got that changed^ We were going to have enough book work, 
.And you would be 'arnazed-^at what you can change at a state legislative level 

if you go down early enough and work long enough and stay up late enough, 
. It can be done and it takes a few credit cards and it takes a little money, 
but it can be done* And when I talk money, I talk in terms of a steak dinner/ 
and a box of cigars and an appropriate box of candy for the secretary so you 
can get in the door. We are so far dovm the road now that we couldn* t back 
off now if we found it was a calamity. But I can remember a year or eighteen 

months ago, I used to ge't on the sama airplane with John Earlinborn so 1' 

could have a conference with him because I couldn't. get any schedules in 
Washington. ' He'd get off and I*d get on the next airplane and come back* 
I used to spend hours in Senator Dirksen' s and Senator Douglas's office. 
This is the kind -.p^ic.-^^^^^^ it takes, -You can' t -overlook any facet. 

You can't expeciV<>..v-,=:=l.ai:r^^^ to- understand and know and to realize 

and to have eitipa?:hy with all of y^Dur problems , You've got to educate them. 
Their tasks and. their, challenges are far wider than education, as was pointed 
out for example in Pennsylvania, p€7o of the budget. The other 447o needs 
consideration top, and their time has to be divided. We are in a position 
that we put our total time on education. And I find this out, it became 
almost ax icmatic that the solution was so simple' "to me, why can't all these yo- x 
ybs understand it? But I lived it and breathed it, and slept it for twenty- 
four hours a day for tv7o years, it should be understandable . to me. And 
that's a trap that you can fall into, in terms of your coimunity. Now we 
sent out last Christmas, the first day of vacation, the first letter to all 
of our parents stating what track their children would be on next year and 
what vacation schedules they would have. And we purposely sent it out the firr> 
day of Chris tma.s vacation and we all cleared out,. We all cleared out, 
Vfe came back to school fourteen days later and there were \vfo irate letters 
and one 'irate phone call'. We seht"-out 3300 letters. We're still a. little 
shell-shocked about this, , The only answer I have for it is we do and have 
over the years worked very. very hard on public relations. This is-*-why we 
have passed 15 educa^tional tax rate Increases without a defeat. It pays offo 
I think that the educator today has to be a pure propagandist and politician. 
It is the only way to succeed, I know there are some areas, I am missing, 
some areas you would be interested in, in terms of teachers'contracts, for 
example, there are five basic contracts, the typical ISO-day contract where 
a teacher tar^ci'i:. -v'*:^^^^ The child goes 45 days, goes home 15 

days, the teacher (inf^.c.Jihe same, thing. There are some teachers, wlio love 
this, they can go'^^'^^^^rju^-^sj:-'' at least three weeks out..of every nine, catch 
up on the laundry, ccflv- a square meal for Dad, take care" of the family . 
obligations, do.a lit:i;le sewing and just collapse and regather their wits« 
Then we have 195-day contracts ^ 210, 225, 244 and 277 and there are variations 
in between that are individualized for the teacher who wants this particular 
time off either for vacation, or graduate work. And something else that 
teachers soon discovered for themselves. The teacher who is 55, 56, 57 
years olr" " — if th^jr^can now teach. five years under year-roundedness, they 
ca:ri also "increase their pension by a third, - In Illinois, your, pension; is 
figured on your best five consecutive years of thia last ten you teach. And 
I*m sure that from now-, I will have some teachers that ate pensioning out 
at a higher pension than most of, the principals in the state of Illinois,. 
All of a sV'i^^Csii'.f-t\ii^;^i-l':^^^^ that there we7:e" some personal, benefits for 
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teachers. I had sientioned inaybe a half a dozen or a dozen of the little 
things \A\en you place thorn against the total scope of the whole problem 
and picture. But to each individual teacher or student or parent or 
administrator they are not that little. And therje little one? can't be 
pushed aside and Sciy we got the bi^;ger picture to worry about. Tha nitty 
gritty you have to take day by day and you have to solve it. I'll close 
by saying that we vjoro fortunate to get a grant, federal money in vThlch 
there is research going on now for the dissemination of this project and 
designing tools and instruments to measure the growth or letardation of 
\A\at V7e do to children with year-roundednoss . This should be done hopefully 
sometime in July and I would guess sometime in late summ:!r it would be 
published and out, and it would be available. Here's another little nitty 
gritty I'll throw in before I close. All of a sudden about tv;o weeks ago, 
it davmerf on us that people like Binet, Stanford, Otis, Metropolitan, all 
of their nonns for the norm.ai testing package that you and I buy for the 
nine months school, isn't going to v7ork v/ith year-roundedness . So now we've 
got a couple of them working, trying to see how they are going to attack 
the problem and develop new norms. And I mention these little things just 
to point cut that V7hen you think that you have got it all, you haven't, 
because when you wake up the next day, there's another one. 
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Tr i d Li\q : R . Da 1 G Weieenecker 

Assistant Supcir IntendGn t of Schoo.ls 
Brevard County, Florida 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Pres iding : Dale We izeuecker 

One other little bit of interest to Brevard County and then we'll go 
on to the program. We now have a superintendent named l^n^ite. He succeeded 
this man by the name of Frank Brov,ni. Brown succeeded a man by the 
name of Charles Green, So after having served with a Green, Bro\^ and a 
Wliite, I've decided that a man v/ith a name like Weizcnecker really doesn't 
have a chance. We probably have at this time tv/o of the most knowledge- 
able practitioners in the field of education regarding the extended school 
year. And without any further ado we are going to start with Reid Gillis, 
the Coordinator of Year-Round Education from Fulton County, Georgia. 
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Coordinator of Year-Kound Education 
Fiiltcn County, Georgia 



YEAR-ROUND PROGl^MS IN GKORGIA AND FULTON COUNTY'S PROGRAM 



by 

Reid Gillis 



I am going to tell a story that luy superintendent told me and as I said 
a fev days ago, it's a funny story because he l:old it and v/hen he tells me 
a story, 3.t's always a funny tjtory, I don't know about Dale, but v/hen my 
superintendent tells me a story, I really laugh. So J am going to pass this 
funny story on to you. This friend of mine uas very jealous and he went home 
from x%'ork one day and he went into an upstairs apartment and as he walked 
in the door he reali^ied that someone else liad.been there during the afternoon 
and in a panic stricken condition, he rushed through the apartment. He looked 
under the bed;, he looked in the closets; he looked every^^bere , The search 
took him to the kitchen. He looked out the window of the kitchen and sure 
enough, a guy v/as running to his car putting his shirt on underneath the 
kitchen v/indov;. The nearest thing to him was the refrigerator so he grabbed - 
the refrigerator and slioved it out the window. He hit the poor guy on the 
ground and he just smashed him right on the spot. And at that moment, the 
^'Ky had a heart attack himself and died. As stories go fie went up to the 
pearly g^L?s and St. Peter was there with his pen and checklist, checking 
them in. He said, "l>)hat's your nauie?" The first guy stepped up and said, 
''l-iV name is Harry.*' He said, "Harry, what happened to you?" He said, "In 
a fit of anger, I was r-in a jealous rage, and I pushed this refrigerator out 
the window and that's the last thing I remember. I apparently had a heart 
attack and died." St. Peter said, "That's alright. You know, that doesn't 
sound too bad, come on in." The next guy stepped up and he said, "l*/fiat^s your 
name?" He said, "My name is Sam." He said, "Sam, what happened to you?" 
"Man," he said, "l don't know. I was going to '/ork. I v;as running late. 
I was trying to get to my car and dress at the same time and all of a sudden, 
something b.it me and that's all I remember. "Here I am," He said, "Well, 
no fault of yours, come on in." The third guy steps up and he said, "IJhat's 
your name?" He said^ "Mac." "Mac, what happened to you?" "Man, I don't 
know. The last thing I remember, I was hiding in this guy's refrigerator." 

So you see, my superintendent tells some pretty funny stories. I want 
•to tell you about the Fulton County four quarter plan as it relates directly 
to the Fulton County Schools System in Georgia, and also the Georgia concept 
of extending the school ycc^r. And I share the same sentiment at this point 
v;ith Ken Henriansen, v7ho spoke a few minutes ago. I have jhe task about , 
telling you about a program. So the details, I hope,M«:(2 can get to so you 
will understand the kind of program wo offer r^nd somil of the detail and some , 
of the concepts under which this priT^'.r^'^ni was developed. First of all, let 
me just . state that in the last eighteen months we have seen a tremendous 
surge of interest in tlie Year-Round School concept - Atltintic City, i\^\SA 
pn[/^-^l school districts ar.oinid the country having local conferences - the 
^*^^tional School Board Association of San Francisco. Thei'e things have already 
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been meiitioned this iDornin.;^, but I just want to point to" these to bring 
to your attention again thv^ national interest in the Year-Round , concept .- 
- The Year Round School concept. Now, as the Lieutenant Governor pointed out 
.this morning, V7hcn you say the Year-Round School Concept- or the YearrRound 
School or the 12 month scliool, then we must have a couple or three hundred 
people in here and I dare jay that you would get about .175 dif fer,ent-*ppiniQns 
or interpretations of what tnis means. So I would like to present to you 
in the Very beginning o£ tnis, a proposition that the first thing you have 
to do in terms of developing a new school program, whether it is extended . 
school year or whatever it is, is, to identify the kind of program that you 
are plannJ,ng to Implement. Identify it, and then tell your peoplg. inr your 
cominuhity and your schools what it is . In other words I *m saying,, develop 
an educational philosophy, under v;hich you will develop your program and 
then tell your people whatyou"are talking about.. So around the bridge 
table and around the grocery store, and the beauty parlor and the barber 
shop, when people talk about your extended school year program, then every- 
body is talking about the same thing-and thinking about the same thing. 
This is a must' that I V7ill get to a little bit later in planning to implement 
an extended school year, a .four quarter plan, or a 12 month school year or 
whatever yoii.are going to call your plan, l^ien schools opened in Fulton 
County,^ Georgia in 1968, in September, a new era in public education, in .that. „. 
community took place. Students- entered the secondary school program v;ith ■ 
the educational opportunities that they had never had before. And.under our 
old program, educational opportunities that we could not offer students. 
To be specific, I am talking' about a four quarter plan in which. all four 
quarters are approximately the same time in duration. As you can immediatel)' 
see, it didn't take a steering committee or a brain'trust to divide the - 
calendar into four equal parts. This was, after deciding what wa wanted to 
do, it was the easies.t thing we had to do. It was to_ agree on quarters instead 
of tri-mesters or "some other" school arrangement, we decided on quarters. 
But it didn't take us long to find out what the real problem would be in 
developing' this program. This was a complete curriculum revision. But let 
me put that in reverse, just a minute. Say, we wanted to do something for 
our children in Fulton County, Georgia, and v;e used the four quarter concept 
as a vehicle through which i-je could do these things. A group of principals 
met in Athens, Georgia, U)iiversity of Georgia, iii 1965.' They studied for 
three days and three nights. There were sixty of them. They brought iii' 
Bob Bush from Stanford, B; Frank Brovzn from Melbourne, Florida, and some other 
school people to discuss some of the problems- of education. Discipline, 
faculty, staffing, utilization of facility, textbooks, these things really 
bugged school administrators_._rAnd you know after three days, these people 
decided, [these principals ,''%Tgh school principals, decided that the first 
thing^th'at we have to do. before we can improve education for our liids, is to. 
do something with the calendar and with this traditional nine month school 
year. That's a very simp.ie statement to come out of a meeting, but take a 
look at it for just a minr.te, A traditional nine month school year. Wiat 
they were saying was this: that when the kid came to school in September, 
be registered in a course that lasted till June, to get one. Carnegie unit . 
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credit. He went in, in September, and tried to get a unit credit by June 4th. 
And in many cases, after about three weeks/ the kid and the teacher both 
knev7 that the kid had failed and we just couldn't do anything about it. He. 
jus.t sat there and- failed and failed and failed. So> to do something with^ 
this nine month school year, really opens up a tremendous change in school 
concept in a change in thinking of the people involved in the school dis- 
trict. What do you do with it when you change it? Do you just change it and 
offer more of what you have been offering for nine months? " Or do you try to 
develop a program to really meet the needs of the kids in your school district? 
Well, coupled v/ith the concept of the four quarter system, take, a look at 
why v;e are going into tlic new school program in the first place. ' This ed- 
ucational philosophy that I mentioned-. V/liy are ypU doi.ng it? We agreed' that 
we had to first of all take a lobk"~at the child, see what .he needs, and then 
develop courses to meet those needs. On a quarter basis, but that 'still 
didn't solve our problem. We still couldn't just develop these American 
History classes-, ^div id i:-'" -3^^^ or four part5 and say, "Here is ra' new 

.program that we.are goivig to use for our kids." We had to take a look ac 
-the content. Ifliat are- we teaching the children? And how are we teaching" it 
to them? This scares everyone to death. Really, when' you 'start' talkins.:; 
about this change of content and teaching methcdi^jm and procedures.. But: a ■ 
group of very, talented classroGm teachers and department chaimen vjere 
challenged to rely as a curriculum on the basis of the needs of the child. 
Now,' before Ijiet into .any ' further comment about: curriculum revision, let 
me set the stage, physically, of our school calendar for you/ It is a four- 
quarter cclendar, in which students are required to attend three of the 
four quarters.' Now we are talking about the equivalency of a school year 
because we are still operating under t'ae state program. ■ .They, are r'equii ^cl 
to attend three of the four- quarters.' They may attend all four. It is. an 
optional attendance' program. We are saying that when the program is fully 
implemented, that the student may choose the quarter he would like to stay ' 
out. He may stay out first quarter, and go to. school the next three. He 
may.go one, stay but one'and go two , if he would like to have this option. 
No»w this is very sigaif leant iii the overall concept of our, program '--the 
attendance option. We abandoned the Ciirfiegie unit. VJe do not give, a unit 
credit in our school system any longer. We do not teach English for a year. 
We teach English for a quarter,- The student takes it , he ■ passes this quarter 
then he takes another- quarter of English. If he passes it, he gets five credit 
hours for- paDr: ing that pourse--^ just like college. If he fails it, it is a 
decision to make.. He either takes the course bver.agaln or he can reschedule 
something that v/ill- meet his needs. So we abandoned the Carnegie unit. We 
got the kids out of this straight jacket of registering for a. course in 
September, staying in it until June, trying to gee a Carnegie unit". Of course 
this is pretty hard to live with, you know, at the be ginnD^ng . S tudents are 
required to have three hundred and seventy hours for graduation. A parent 
calls a "counselor .and says, "How much credit does my kid need to graduate?" . 
You say, "Only 285 credit hours." It is pretty hard for us to get accustomed 
to, but our counselors, our school administrators, our teachers, agree that 
this is one. of the finest things that we did. We put all of the courses "^on 
a complete credit equivalency; Everything gets the same amount of^'Credit, 
if the class is held for five days a week, 55 minutes a period. This opens up 
another possibility tha.t I hope I have time to mention, to talk to you a little 
bit later. Well when, you . change the total concept of the school year, pujL in " 
^ere a new philosophy of education. Change the thinkiiig of. the people involved 
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then you can do anything you V7ant l:o do. This is .the real premise on_ which 
we started working oh ciirriculum* revision. Nov7j let me' use English, if I * 
itiay, as an example. Around our arCoL, students were required in grades 9 
through 12 to have 8 semesters of English. - And v;e found that in many parts of 
.that area, we had 8 semesters of Enf^lish. Iv^e had maybe a. remedial reading 
course or two, and we had a couplo of^ readvanced placement courses in English. 
But basically the kids who v?ent through the secondary schools had to take 
the same semesters of English v/ith these few ^varia^t ions v^ And these were 
year courses in English. Traditionally sequential/ yovTl have English 

.101 before you had English 102 and English 102 before you had 103, and. so forth 
In our present program^ we have .something like 50 courses in English developed, 
from a course in comnu.nication skills for a kid who can't read, a disabled 
reader, up through a riophistlcated coiirse in Shakespear_ca.lled the- Tragedy 
of Drama for students v/ho are going into coirege that would really Tike no 
do an indepth study of Shakespear for one quarter. Now keep in mind, that 
these ar^j quarters ..c.<?::z'.r;.-.-s that are non-seqiicntial where possible, and term- 
inal at the end oi' the quarter, jusi: like a college course. Non-cequential 
is the key here, to bei-n^; able to dp some of the things that I mentioned - " 
before. Non-sequential. Alright with these 55 English courses that are 
non-sequential, we can program students, or I should say, we can let students 
program themselves into courses that meet a need and an interest to move 

students into this more f lexible-^-s.cKedule Mathematics, is the same v/ay. 

We have a course in mathematics at the very low level that is a skills course 
to teach kids'^to manipulate numbers. .You see these kids who can't read, who 
are disabled readers , coming in the eighth grade. They, can '.t do much v^ith 
arithmetic either. So these courses are designed for kids who need the" 
/Skill of manipulating numbers, with 45 math courses developed, up through 
a sophisticated course of creative mathematics designed in conjunction with 
Georgia Tech and MIT, which allows the students to develop their own. mathe- 
matics concc.pts--The real top-level masters. So really what I am saying is^ 
that in a program of this nature, that is designed of quarter courses, non- 
sequential students can come into the program where they are and move as 
far as they can go, through our program. Now this is' a lot o£ talk about 
curriculum and what does the four-quarter have, to do withrit?^. I hope I have 
time to get to that after while. ' So you see, I am really. not talking about 
a program to save money, to save building facilities , us ing .facilities year ' 
round and this kind of thing. I am talking about a program designed to improve 
the . educational „,p,ppor.iumitiie )of our children. I am going to say. that often- 
in the next £ew'minutes-"So- T wan t-y keep'that in mind- I'm not saying 

that the other program will not improve the educational opportunities of the 
children, they will. As Dr. Hermansen and I talked about this. His program 
will improve the educational opportunities of the .children for various and 
obvious reasons. . But ours is designed as a primary purpose to improve 
education. Even mathematics, when it is carefully ..analyzed, can be designed 
in the quarter courses than are In about seventy per cent of the cases, 
non-sequential. Now for you math people out here, this could be a staggering 
•statement, but our friends at MIT, Carnegie Tech, Georgia Tech, these 
engineerj.ng schools have come down as consultants working with us have worked ' 
with our department chairman, our. teachers in developing this conceptual 
mathema'tic courses that are' beautiful and designed -to meet the needs of the 
kids. I use ctr^r: more area of the curriculum to mal^~t he" point of the. non- 
sequential cuTa\iXlp,iviti. Now I've been asked on several occasions, and I*in 
sure scnie of j^ol*. are asking, you" know,' how does this really improve- education? 
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' What have you done to Improve the course content ih presenting the material 
to the kid of the modern day? ■ vJliat does it mean to him? Is it pertinent, 
.is if valuable? Is it vital? I have to use social studies to make this \^ 
point . You knoTv, we are required in Georgia to teach a year of American 
History. An equivalent of a year of American History, to every student of . ' 
the upper grades of our high school before they can graduate. In the, past 
we have taught American History and we .started with the discovery and if 
we were ■ lucky, I said las t night V7e got through Eisenhower or to Eisenhower. 
And my colleagues at the table said we^^were lucky to get through World War I 
but you got in there someplace before spring in a dhronplcgical approach 
to history. Well let's take a look at American studies or American culture 
from a little different angle. Let's develop a .quarter course in the nev; 
social studies concept. Have quarter courses designed around justice. 
One around democracy. One around the Constitution. -One around the ifevolution. 
One around the communistic movement in America. These kindsof courses that ^ 
bring t.o'-^l'isf.c^M '^kti:dy of American History and when a teacher is teaching 
a unit on rayolution, social and industrial, she''.could put it on 'the calendar 
any place. The calendar really becomes" insignificant. It's the concept that 
is significant. So we have really changed the" total concept of social study. 
Bringing it into focus of today and trying to teach our kids vjhat it means 
to be an American citi:5en. Rather what it meant w/hen Columbus tried to dis- 
cover America. Oh, incidentally, we do have a unit in discovery that deals with 
Coliimbus and I^rake and these others and Armstrong on the moon and these 
areas, of discovery. So we haven't abandoned the idea. . But also we have 
a very important and significant unit-on American men. And' this is my 
favorite.. I really believe in George Washington and Abraham Lincoln and 
these people, but I'm trying to do this unemotionally, you know. So I 
x^7on't get into it very deeply, I do get emotional about it. But this is 
the kind of program that you can develop when you. abandon some of the 
traditional concepts of American education. It 's. very, difficult . John 
Letts, the Superintendent of Atlanta after a meeting of heated discussion 
about curriculum change one day, and the steering committee said, ^'man, it 
sure would be easy td" leave it. like it is." And he was right. It^s easy 
to leave it like it is . Alright, let me tell you a few points of the pro- 
gram to get off of this kick. • ~"We"' talked about the four quarters, it iis 
a quarter program with the complete curriculum revision with seventy per 
cent of our courses structured non-sequent;ialtly . About the only thing 
that' "we' have l-iif^l: sequential is some matheiT^.'?:ics , some science, the only 
science sequential is chemistry. The scieBO?. people said we have to leave, 
chemistry sequential. And language, up to a point. Foreign language must 
be built on a sequential nature up to a poxia't.. But up to a point in French. ' 
we have fifteen or twenty French courses dewloped at the advanced lano;uage 
\ that kids can take non-s.equentially . I'd like to emphasize just- one more 
time on a point I made a few moments ago, that we do not teach- courses in 
any school of our system for a. year. We teaeh.it for a quarter. And we have, 
as I said, 45 math courses, 55 English courses,* we have 30 something science 
courses developed. Social study people, we had to say please stop developing 
courses .because you have too many now and you have 82 more' on the drawing 
board. You know, this is too many. So we ^??Lx\d up with all oi these courses, 
but what does it ireally' mean? You know, we "^ve patched up t'lie curriculimi and 
added to it for forty years, to the point that you can't schedule kids into it 
now on a semester basis. So what are you going to do with 582 courses i.n a high 
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school? . Well let's put these courses in order in the school system. Develop 
the course, identify the material, identify the supplementary material. For- 
get the textbook and use material that is* relevant to teaching the course 
and set up a* program of scheduling kids on -a quarter basis. In North Springs 
High School "is a wealthy suburban area Jn V/hich 93 per cent of the kids who' 
graduate go to college". Now, obviously, we would never need the agriculture 
course in Nortli Springs High School ^^nd, by the same token, we would not 
need the creative mathematics course probably in the small rural school or 
.in the north end of the county. So, what I'm really saying is that with the 
non-sequential quarter programj designed to (I hate to say this, jut) meet 
the needs of the. kids, you can design nraster sketches in'currituTar offerings 
to satisfy not only your school but 3^bur coiTununity at the same time. 

Or another saying is that you can have a beautiful program in your 
school but you must .heve a scheduling procedure so that you can let kids 
get involved in the coLirses . We do have a program of scheduling/ We sche- 
dule kids every quarj:er in our school - we have 18 high schools and il 
should rephrase that. The kids scliedule themselves with the elective pro- 
gram, and I won't spend time going into the details of this, but I'll be 
glad to talk to any of yoM later V7ho may be interested. We have a pre- 
registration in which the student chooses his own course. Then we have 
from this tally a master schedule made. The kids then put themselves in 
class' on a two-day "scheduling procedure" we have set up between courses. 
The very next day you start the. next course, so. that the principal and his 
staff are tied down too much trying to work out a, master schedule in 
which all of the conflicts must- be worked out so that every kid can schedule 
his sequential next course. You see if the kid scheduled for English in 
301 happens to have a conflict this quarter, it really doe?=n ' matter. 
He can schedule for 302, and take 301 next time it comes around. Scheduling' 
procedure then must be worked out to accomodate any new concepts and I'm 
still trying to say that you can't do the same old. -thing that, you've been 
doing under a new name. You've got to, change it, and if you change one 
part of it, you've got to change a lot of parts. Someone said that. it's 
just as easy to have 35 things going different as it is one because to just 
change one, you really have things -fouled up then.* You've got to change 
some other things to accommodate the one so when you get the thing going, 
it's not too difficult to change. 

Well, we talk about the different byproducts of programming. The 
p.rima'ry program in Fulton County is to improve the educational opportunity 
but obviously we cannot isolate a school in the community and develop a 
program that do<^s not affect all of these other things.^ And, as I just got 
through saying, Lf you change one thing, there are. a lot of other things 
you have to change. So tlie same is true inside a community. What happens 
to the community? l\ihat has happened in our comiriunity? How does it relate 
to the program in the school? r 

Well, I M like^ to c^qp^^ this, not as a byproduct program, but 

as a real basic rationale' for developing the' program to what we saw in it 
earlier. Tln.-^fLv^.a possible solution to the dropout problem. In .Georgia 
we had to tMuV. abr.r^-. this. I don.'t know about you f olkti , but ,we in some . 
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parts of Georgia are way up on the list of dropouts, percentage wise.' So 
we had to consider as we were doing this that possibly v;e were approaching 
the solution to the dropout. Now, consider ing the things I/ve said about 
the nonsequential program being, able to reschedule kids at the end of that 
quarter. Here's a kid that has never achieved In his life. Here's, a kid 
that has been waiting since he was 12" until he was 16 so he could drop out 
of school. iVliy? Because we did not have a program in our school developed 
so that we could meet his needs. We could not reschedule him when he 

- started -failing. This math course I m.entioned earlier, this very low level 
skills math course^ is a success oriented course. Why would you fail a. 
kid in a course like this because he can't add when he never could add 
you never taught him to add? So why not have a course at this level 
that is enough success oriented so tliat this kid can feel a -little bit of 
a success for the very first time in his life? Some of them. are. Some 
of them are experiencing success in these programs. That never happened 
before. One litt-H-.v=:i-oy -said to .his math teachers , "They've told me all 
these years that.J didn ' t know anything about mathematics, but boy, I^m 
doing it today." And all he was doing was just adding up a few figures, 
a few columns -of numbers. He was experiencing success . Let's move it up 
on a little high^.r level, .however, as .a counselor and principal of a high 

: school, I never knew a kid that could achieve that became a dropout--an 
academic dropout. There arc other reasons why kids drop out of school but 
many of those. are related to the lack of achievement. Perhaps programs 
designed not .to give the kid a grade but have courses .designed to which you 
can schedule a kid (or kids, I should say) that have similar characteristics 
In the program to meet whatever academic needs they have. We feel that by 
being able to reschedule the kids, identify their problems on a quarter 
basis rather than on a yearly basis, we could save some of these kids that 
are dropping out of school when they are 16, and some who dropped out mentally 
when they were 13 or 14 and just waiting for the legal age to drop out or 
leave school. Some of the byproducts quickly. A school-work arrangement. 
Now we get into the four quarter bit. All this I've talked about is just 
school reorganizatiorV" in the curriculum. But now the four quarters broadens 
the base for your program.. Just quickly - a student going to Carnegie Tech, 
for example, .would be on k very ' stTr :*ct academic program.- He would have his 
nose to the grindstone semester after semester getting math and science and 
English and these courses to get in to^Xarnegie Tech and to meet the college 
board scores^ .never having an. opportunity to take art and music a^nd these 
kinds of courses that he really wanted- to take along the way. But in this 
program a student can prepare himself for Carnegie Tech and get a minor in 
music at the i;ame time or a; minor in art or a minor in both if he'd like to 
at the same time because you broaden a base of four quarter plan in which 
kids can schedule themselves. In cthe^^words^ I think there are something 
like 22 courses that a student can take above the required course for 

•graduation and college, admission, so you can . figure this out for yourselves . * 
Now, the work-school situation. A student could go to school part time. and 
go to work part time and still graduate when his class graduat>es. This is 
being done and this was one of the first things the kids jumped on in our 
area. These pre-arranged programs of work-school . This is different from 
other work-school arrangements. This is a kid who really goes to work but 
he goes to school part time and goes- to work part time^. .The^xo lieges are 
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looking at this very favorablj'. As a matter bf fact, in our area in Georgia 
we have all four-quatter colleges. The kids v?hen they meet graduation 
requirements may leave school if it's at the end of their first quarter 
of their senior year, if they have .met 375 oi:. the right credits, they 
may leave school and go to college at the . b^^ginning of the next college quarter. 
Now, the college people tell us that this is probably the greatest thing that 
ever happened to them. The reason kids can|t get the college of their choice 
'in September is because all kids go to school on September 10.. So, if you 
have students enrolling in college at the beginning of each college quarter j 
this will relieve. this type situation. We^re told by the college people that 
the girls get homesick and go home after the firi^t quarter and the boys flunk 
out. I don't know hov; true that is but they have empty beds, empty rooms 
after the first college quarter during the course of the year on a quarter 
basis. 

The next thing that I M like to mention is a byproduct of the program 
in dealing with work. It goes back to attendance option. You see^even 
in the Atlanta area we have about 175^000 high school boys and^girTs going- 
out on the street, on June 4. You look at New York, Chicago, Wasivingcon, D..C., 
Detroit, and you liave a lot larger number. Faut in our area, these kids are 
out of school for the sumiT^er and they have nothing to do. They can't find 
employment. They^stand around and look at each other. or' try to find some- 
thing to do, dnd usually they do. and get into trouble. But if adding 
an attendance ' option so that the student can hop down a quarter during the 
■ year and work, you p^it the labor on the market when it's needed. Now, 
someone asked the question this morning, "Is industry pushing this program?" 
Well, industry is excited cibout it. After talking to the board of 'directors of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce recently^ one business man called me at the 
office and said. "You know, I can hire two teenagers yearly in my business 
but obviously I can't do it unless I 'pick up a dropout or some-thing of this 
nature.- But under your plan, I could hire eight teenagers , give them a 
fulltime job a quarter at a time and use the labor when- it's on the market." 
So this we think is a real byproduct. Juvenile delinquency runs hand in 
hand with this. The Governor's Commission on Juvenile Delinquency studied 
this very . carefully and proposed to the Governor as his' first consideration 
?n his budget for ^this year to really push this concept to a quarter plan^ , 
to get the kids off the street and get them in the \7ork and schnol arrange- 
ments on a year round basis. Well, we have many, many others' that I won't 
go into at this time but obviously you can see the point I'm making is that - ^ 
when you loosen up your program and allow these attei^dance options, all 
s or tsTf" things can happen in improving the educ:ational opportunity for " : 
boys and girls. Excuse me, I m.issed a point I wanted to make so let me 
identify it here right quickly if I may. J. think ^ one of the things that 
this program provides, if noj:hi^ng else, it has involved the students and 
teachers together in a real v;ork arrangement of education. The teachers 
"in Fulton County are responsj.ble for the new curriculvmi. They were 
challenged early t " get involved with^department chairmen and curriculum, 
coordinators in suggesting changes in curriculum so that when the course 
guides were put together in this new quarter concept the teacher . could see 
h^iirself or himself in this nexj curriculum. The students V7ere involved in 
developing these new social studies programs as it related to the classroom 
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work. We had a group of students and a teacher to actually develop a coniplete 
unit course guide this thick on revolution in America. lVenty-tv7o kids in a 
classroom and a teacher v;orkad a full quarter developing this and then tv/o 
"more- quarters on their own~tiTneT " They didn't have enough time during a 
quarter so they worked the' rest of the year. at night and afternoons putting 
together * this concept of Araericau revolution - industrial and social - and 
the ratnif icatid'ns of it, I'la sure I did not askDr, Johnson from Jefferson 
County if -I could coimncnt about this, but I'll take a chance.' 

One of the things I'm really excited about today in student involvcinent , 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Vanlioose .fr.om Jefferson County, Kentucky, have visited 
our progra/n and are considering, as has been said already today^ moving into 
a year-around school concept. Dr. Johnson called ine uhe other day and said 
*'How about me sending 18 kids, one from each of my schools, to your school 
system for a couple days. Let them come do^-ni and go to class. Can you fann. 
them out to other students and let them come back the next day and visit?*' 
I was just "delighted to have' that opportunity. I called a couple principals 
and I. asked, "Could you accormmodatc nine kids all day and over night? Without 
question they said "Yes. ^' This is just the greatest thing that could happen 
to us. Not to Dr.' John.son and his group ,butJ3:o get kids in our school - 
system to take a look at what we're doing and does it make sense? So we'll 
critique these kids, Dr. Johnson, before they get back to you to see juSt 
what they. found out about our school system and if they didn't find out the 
right things we ' 11 tell them before they go back. But I'm sure our board 
of education will be verv anxious to find out what kids really think about 
the program. This Is student involvem.ent and this is what will make the 
program tick along x-zith the teacher involvement in revising the curriculum. 
You see, I really have the old-fashioned belief that the classroom teacher — 
is a significant thing in it and when she closes the classroom door behind 
^her or behind liim, this is when your program' is a success or a failure. I 
don't care what you've done at the administrative level. If your faculty 
is not with you, then that teacher is° going to get in that classroom and 
close the door and talk very softly and do what she has done for 40 yearcr- 
if she's not with it. So you've got to. get tliat going. Another thing you 
must do is involve the community early as I said. The involvement of the 
faculty, the student and the coiTununity is inseparable and in our program this 
has been a public relations^ pxogr am ' that we have never attempted before. 
Immediately when you decide on -the>' kind ' of' program you v/ant to go intf), get 
hold of j^our newspaper , . your TV and radio and do something, whatever is 
necessary, to get them to start talking about it so that you can got these 
people involved. Now the thing that I think you ^11 find in your community — 
when you start talking about a program to improve the educational opportunity 
for yout children, your community will be with you. Then it will be up to 
you to implement the program. ^ . ' 

Now, I'm sorry that I^have rambled here trying to hit some of the 
high spots of our program and, as I said, I get a little emotional. I try 
not to..cry but I do get emotional about it. . In the session tomorrow morning, 
I'll be glad to go into detail or this afternoon I'll be in the lobby if 
there is any point of the program that. you would like me to elaborate on, 
I'll be happy to. : ' ; ' ..• . 
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PROJECTING SAVINGS IN CLASSROOM SPACE OR DOLToARS 
THROUGH RESCHEDULING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

by 

Dr. George I. Thomas 

The combined meeting of school board mevnbcrs, teachers, and parents was 
drav;ing to an end. It had been a long drawn out session. Again and again 
questions had been raised about areas in which dollar savings could be saved 
and nov7 it was time uo call it quits for the day. The cohsijltant made a move 
to put his charts away, but then he stopped as a deep booming voice shouted, 

"Are you telling us that we have to do something ' to 
reduce enrollments in order to save money?*' 

Of course the answer is *'yes", yet it had taken that one individual from 
8:00 PM to 11:30 PH for the fact to sink in. Unfortunately, there are many 
educators and astute citizens xvho take much longer to reach a similar level 
of understanding. 
■ ■ * 

Dollar ^savings can be realized in many ways without the adoption of a 
rescheduled school year plan, but all too often they have a negative impact 
upon the school. This may be the reason educators arc slow to accept the 
fact that adoption of an extended school year plan can lead to dollar savings 
without harming the school system. It is even more difficult for them to 
accept the fact that a more effective program can be instituted without 
expending as much or any moire than would be spent for a regular school year 
program. 

fr 

Changing Enrollment Flow Patterns 

In order to realize a savings in classroom space or dollars the 
extended school year plan must ultimately lea.d to a change in enrollment 
flow patterns. If the ESY design fails to do this, another plan should be 
considered unless the economy goal is second or third in importance instead 
of firs" Perhaps the simplest (.explanation of the term changing enrollment 
flow patLvirns can be illustrated by the Jfollowing. 

1. The Term Rotation or Cycling ESY Plans 

A lengthened school year calendar is adopted with the under- 
standing that a lar^^e fractio n of the students in a school 
system v; ill be in recess at alj^ t imes . Through the rotation 
of terms or cycles it is possible to increase the capacity 
of a school by 25, 33, or 50 percent, 

2 . Extended School Yoai; Plans nascct Upon Student Accelerat ion 



Several p«it terns of school organization have been d"ev:» loped 
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which use the extra learning time in a lengthened school 
year, to reduce the total number of years of schooling. It 
should be understood at the beginning that it takes one to 
fivci years of operation to change enrollment flow patterns 
so if a school district wants- space immediately, it should be 
very careful in the design selection. For example, the 
acceleration trimester design changes the nature of the enroll- 
ment flow pattern at the end of the fourth trimester. In 
contrast the Continuous School Year acceleration plan will take 
' five years to release classroom space or dollars. In the mcfaii- 
time school costs will rise 8 or 10 percent per year. This 
is where people get discouraged. They want economy instan- 
taneously and V7ili not readily pay out extra cash to obtain 
a deferred dollar saving. 

3 . The Time Equali?:ation Factor of the Multiple Trails Plan 
Changes the Day by Day Enrollment Patterns 

The learning time allocated for mastery of a course is spread 
over "a lengthened educational time line. The students are not 
out of school for an extended period of time. However, with 
time equalization they no longer have to spend as many minutes 
.per week on a subject. Classroom space and teacher time can be 
-acquired through the rescheduled student day v;ithout an extra 
outlay of funds during the first year. 

It's Like Goino; to a Smorgasbord 

Numerous critics rejoiced over a recent article in Nations School . 

"Look," they cried, "another school district has rejected year round 

schooling, so what are you trying to sell us. Nobody is going to buy your 
lengthened school ye^ar plans!* 

IVhat they fail to realize is that the public was correct in rejecting 
the choice of offerings presented. In this case as in so many others the 
public had been exposed to a sampling of a smorgasbord array of extended 
school year plans. As a rule, it is not prepared to select one design 
from a choice of 5, 10, 15, 20, or more patterns of school organization. 
In recent years many individuals have .developed an extended school year 
plan or a variation of an old one. Unfortunately, the various plans cannot 
be adopted with the expectation that they all lead to the realization of the 
same objectives. 



The Primary Objective 

Most supporters of the year round school or extended school year 
concept have economy as a primary objective. They desire a solution to a 
classroom space or dollar problem. A few, expecially professional educators, 
will seek an extended school year plan which will lead to the realization 
of higher educational goals. Frequently, they will reject the economy 
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it is clear that a more effective climate for learning 
of extended school year plans which release classroom 

There should be no conflict betweap those who place an educational 
objective ahead of the economy goal. However, the fact remains that the 
' choice of extended school year plans can be quite different. 

At the present time many school systems have committees studying the 
feasibility of an extended school year plan. It i.s recommended that they 
agree on their primary objective before selecting a pattern of school 
organization to test or to recomi^nend to the public. 

The Development of a Guide Sheet to Predict 

The Effectiveness of a Lengthened School Year Plan 

If a committee or an individual is reviexizing the literature on the ex- 
tended school year, making visits to schools V7hich have operated what may 
be considered an extended school year plan, ov is merely trying to select 
one of several ESY plans to resolve a local problem, it is suggested that 
a guicje sheet be prepared , similar to one entitled '*An Evaluation Guide for 
Predicting che Effectiveness of a Lengthened School Year Program.*' This 
exploratory 'questionnaire will, clarify many points that are not aiv?ays 
understood. 

' For example, people will ask why didn't you continue with the Commack 
Extended School Year Program. The answars can be found in the questionnaire 
It was designated as an experimental pt;ogram. As such it had definite 
values. We wanted to measure the impact on children. S-onomy, while 
important, was not the primary goal. Here, it was secondary. Again, it 
was voluntary. This^_ shox^ed that the Commack Program would have difficulty 
in realizing the economy objective. Again, the acceleration^ concept was 
being tested. It soon became evident that this . approach would pose problems 
since large sums of money would be necessary to support an all school 
nonexperimental program through a six year transitional period. 

On the basis of the review of th^ questionnaire we would now recommend 
adoption of a different plan to meet the local sc^->'^ol districts space and 
dollar problem, for example, the Continuous Learning Year Cycling Plan. 
The evaluative, guide can be used in whole or in part. It can be redesigned 
by the deletion of some questions or the addition of others. Ultimately, 
the answers should be considered in the light of the primary objectives. 

The third column labeled , unknown , is in teres ting . In many ins tanccs 
an X will be placed in this column because of the limited amount of evidence 
x^hich is available to the researcher. For example, most articles or 
reports on the Newark and Aliquippa Year Round School Programs shed little 
light on the political conditions v;hich contributed to the. demise of these 
programs * • 



objective even when 
will be a byproduct 
space. 
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AN EVALUATION GUIDE FOR PREDICTING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A 
LENGTHENED SCHOOL YEAR PROGRAM 

Directions: Place the appropriate symbols after each question: 
y for yes; N for no; X for unknown 



Nature of the Question 



1. Was the program instituted as an experimental one to test 
the fo£|sibility of one or more minor objectives? 

2. W^s the program instituted primarily to take care of a 
temporary situation or an emergency? 



5- V7as the primary objective to save classroom space? 



3 . 


Did 


4. 


Was 


5. 


Was 


6. 


Was 




not 


7. 


Was 


8. 


Was 
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Was the program based upon student acceleration? 

Was the program in operation long -enough to create a 
reduction in the total enrollment of the school? 

9. VJap the program based upon term rotation or cycling? 

10. Were steps taken to insure the . equalization of enrollments 
during each term, quarter, or cycle? 

11. Was the program based upon the time equalization principles 
referred to as the Multiple Trails Plan? 

12. Was student participation mandatory? 

13. Were steps taken to reduce the number of teachers employed? 

14. Did teachers receive an increase in salary commensurate 
v'ith legal and/or regular school year salary averages? 

15. Were steps taken to modify the curriculum or grouping 
practices to fac^ilitate implementation? 

16. Did the new program provide extra learning time for 
students over e desir^natcd number of years? 

17. Did students show any- ill affects from their involvement in 
a program requiring approximately 200 days of schooling 

per year? . 

18. Was student learning as effective in the summev as it 

was in other seasons of the scliool year? " ! 



Yes 



No 



, Un- 
known 
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Nature of the Question 


Yes 


No 


Un- 
known 


19. 


Were stops taken to insure that the parents understood 
the prin^ary objectives of: the ne'.: program? 








20. 


Was the extended school year plan selected suitable for 
the realization oi: the primary objective? 








21. 


Did, the program require a greater degree of flexibility 
than way. required for the regular school year program? 








22. 


V/ns the staff prepared to implement the new. program? 








23. 


Was new legislation required for the implementation of 
the program? 








24. 


Were steps taken to evaluate the program in terms of 
the objectives? 








25. 


Was an effective cost analysis study made? 








26. 


Were comparisons made of the cost of operating the schools 
under the regular school year with similar ratios of 
students per. teacher, per classroom, per bus seat? 








27. 


Was the program primarily limited to a designated age 
gi'oup? (Elementary J junior high, senior high, etc.) 








28. 


Did the program call for time equalization of terms, 
quarters or some other segment of the school year? 








29. 


Will students meet minimum legal attendance requirements 
if they do not work through a full year? 








30. 

1 


Did the school administrators and school board members have 
ulterior motives when they announced their intent to 
institute a lengthened school year program? 




. 




31. 


Did politics have anything to do x^ith the termination 
of the extended school year program? 








32. 


Did economic factors have anything to do with the 








33. 


Was an inservico teacher training program instituted 
to facilitate implementation of the new program? 








34. 


Did the program involve a large number of children who may 
be designated as disadvantaged? (Socially, economically, 
academically, emotlonall y , pliysical ly ) 








35. 


Were steps taken to insure that students were guided in 
the use of their free time, in or out of school? 
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Dollar Savings, Fact or Fancy 

"How can a school system save dollars through a rescheduled school 
year?" is a question heard over and over again. Many professional educators 
are vocally opposed to the word economy. They will insist on elimination 
of the term from our thinking. "You know that you cannot save money", they 
will state "^over and over again. It is hard to refute them with simple 
field studies because so many variables must be considered. 

The Percentage Argument 

A number of individuals insist on talking about dollar savings in terms 
of percentages. If this is the case one V70uld use a base 10.6 percent of 
the net current expenditures for New York State or a national median of 
ir.9 percent. One school superintendent talked about savings in this. ? 
category as "chicken feed." He said, "Debt service is such a small part of 
the total budget that it is not worth talking about." Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that: the New York State per pupil cost of dobt services 
adds up to $114.82 per pupil. In one representative district which recently 
lost its bond issue the percentage was 12 . 6 percent x-zhile the per pupil 
cost was $131.J2, 

Figures of this type: have little meaning to the average taxpayer, 
therefore, it is suggested that dollar allov/ancos be substituted in the 
local school districts for the percentage or per pupil cost figures. For 
example, one field study shows an increase of $1,123,500 in debt service 
charges with the building program for the regular school year. The recommended 
cycling plan cost will be $551,025 for a ner. saying of $572,475 in the third 
year of the new bond issue. Since the current (1968-69) allowance of $6305,502 
for debt service represents 18 percent of the budget, it is easy to predict 
some taxpayer protests if a building program adds over a million dollars to 
the annual budget. 



The State Aid Ar gument 

Many school districts sell a school bond issue to the public on the 
basis that the STATE will pay the major costs. This argument has been 
raJsed about the savings due to the operation of an extended school year 
progxam. Assume for example, that the State is paying 70 to 80 percent of 
the per pupil costs. A net saving of $800,000 represents a potential saving 
to the State of $560,000 to $640,000 or $240,000 to $160,000 to the local 
school district. This is x^7here the local school administrator gets his 
"chicken feed" figure. The net savings begins to look small; however, 
he has overlooked the fact that many of his local taxpayers are also 
paying their share of the State expense. 

Reasoning of this type may look ridiculous to the businessman who sees 
his tax dollars flowing into the Federal and State treasury rather than 
into the locnl ' office. The potential dollar saving is there, yet the 
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reduced saving to the local school district due to the State aid factor 
is a powerful deterrent. Many school administrators and school board 
members will not. take on the responsibility of rescheduling. their schools 
unless they can demonstrate the magnitude of the sayings to their 
constituents, ' . 



Steps Taken to P roje ct Dollar Saving s 
In Si^lected Budgetar y Categories , 

Numerous field studies have shown that it is necessary to go beyond 
the description of an extended school year plan. People are apt to say, 
"I underst^ind the design," but they do not know how to precede. Therefore, 
the remainder of this presentation is devoted to what may be called , "Calcu- ' 
lations Used to Show Potential Dollar Savings In Selected Areas of a School 
Budget.'' Hopefully, the procedures used will be acceptable to people coming 
from diffc?rent states. 
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A Case Study 

The Impact, of a Rescheduled School Year 
Upon Central School District ^'R" 

The School District 

Central school district '*R" consists of a number of rapidly grov/ing 
suburban communities. Much of the growth has paralleled the growth of a 
large expansion of the I.B.M. plant in the area. Many of the homes are 
small. The older ones no longer pose a problem to the school district 
except where the older residents sell to newcomers who are just beginning 
to raise a family. Due to the unsettled economy there is considerable 
conjecture about the number of hew homes that will be erected in 1970. 



The school population increased from 9053 in 1964 to 13,356 in 1969. 
However, the growth rate has fluctuated from an increase of 1369 pupils 
in one year to a low of 509 in another. This uneven, growth pattern makes 
it very difficult to plan on new school construction for the future. At 
present, the school district receives a large reimbursement of school 
costs through State aid payments. The assessed valuat;.on per pupil is^ 
$6,856,' whereas-: the full valuation is $20,387. This places the school 
district third- from the bottom in a county containing ^3 school districts. 
Their 1969-70 aid ratio was .635. 

» 

The Enrollment Projections ;' 

All. cost projections are based upon the development of an enrollment 
projection. ■ Normally, one should avoid making long range projections. In 
this case, the five year projections are made with the understanding that 
the local school district shall annually review its school building needs in 
terms of nex>7 data. Apparently, enrollment projections were the basis of con- 
siderable local conjecture and arguments, a great deal of which stemmed /from 
the difficulty of establiohihg a figure which would be acceptable for the 
new. kindergarten input . • ^ . 

One school board member used the live census count for his predictions, 
but this approach is dangerjojasidue to the many variables which can determine 
its accuracy. He projects a kindergarten enrollment of 909 in 1975 whereas 
one of the educators predicted 1329 kindergarten children will be enrolled 
in. 1975. , T^^70 separate enrollment projections were made by the researcher 
for the 'case study projections.^ , . 

A . The Enrollment - Projection with the Declining Kindergarten . 

. An arithmetic average of the last three entering kindergarten 
classes provided the computer with a ratio of * 948864. Each — : 
year the kindergarten enrollment dropped approximately 5 
percent. As a result the total elementary school enrollment- 
began to' show a decline. While the total scho.ol systems 
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enrollment increases from 13,941 to 15-,284 in 1975, a small 
decrease in the elementary school enrollment is seen in 
. 1975 although the junior and senior high school enrollments. 
^ ' continue to rise; 

^' The Enx-ollment Projection with the Frozen Kindergarte n 
• Snrollment Input s 

One big variable in predicting school building needs is the 
kindergarten enrollment. For illustrative purposes the computer ^ 
ratio.' is replaced by the 1970 kin.dergarten forecast. This 
figure is frozen so each subsequent entering class is the same. 
Since all entering classes since 1966 had exceeded this figure, 

the assumption has been made that the enrollment forecast 

based on the preservation of the 1268 input is closer- to reality 
than the. others. . " • ■ . 

r ■ • ■ 
The total enrollment increases from 13,941 in 1970 to. 16, 131 in 

1975. These figures reflect continued growth in secondary 

school enrollments with a slight decrease in the elementary 

school enrollments. 

These illustrations point up ei problem which has been encountered in 
many scliool districts. In order to demonstrate how or v/here space or dollar 
savings can be realized, it is necessary to agree on one set of figures. The 
haggling has to stop- For our case study the enrollment projections used*are 
based upon the ratios developed from, changing enrollments of the previous 
five years. The savings can be adjusted percentage wise to reflect any future 
enrollment , pro ject ions, which is acceptable to the public. 



Current School C apacity ■ 

Figures should be compiled which, show the actual_capa.city_Jof. existing 
schools in the school district. Sometimes this is not easy T:b ''obTai.n dui 
to faulty reporting and a lack of understanding of x^7hat is meant by 
capacity. For example, a school that was built for 2,000 pupils may be 
currently housing 3,000 pupils through use of overlapping sessions, the use 
■ of makeshift rooms, or through increasing class, size in excess of the_jrated 
classroom capacity. . In the field study V7e found numer^ous art rooms" oic 
special rooms had .been converted to classrpoms. As a result schools are 
housing more students than the schools were supposed to house. 

For cost prediction purposes, it is recommended that state approved 
; capacities be used. For elementary school calculations kindergarten class- 
rooms are given a capacity rating of 50 and . elem.entary school 'classrooms 
are rated at 27. Thus, a 20 room elementary s.chool /with 2 kindergarten 
rooms and 3 sections of jStudents in grades 1 t:o 6 will be given a rated 
capacity of 586. 

Projecting Classrootn Space. Nee ds 
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For illustrative purposes tbie projected enrollments of the grade 
divisions, Elementary K-6, middle or Junior High ScriOcl and Senior High' 
School are shown in a two-section chart. The calculations on the loft 
show the projected enrollments, current capacities and the shortages or 
averages that exist for each school level from 1970 to 1975 

The comparative classroom needs v;ith adoption of an extended school 
year plan are shown on the right. Here the classroom capacity should 
reflect the nature of the design and the type of coTmnunity. For example 
the case study shows the capacity at 125 percent of the base stated rated . 
capacity. Thus:. '7032 elementary pupil capacity x 125 percent = projected 
elementary school capacitj^ of 8790. The 25 percent increase is used to show 
the potential increase inherent in the 8-2 cycling. If another design or 
extended school year plan i;? commended such as the 9^3 or A5-15 plan the 
rated increase TOuld ,b/?,,J3 1/3 .percent . Thus: 7032 elementary pupil capacity 
X 133 1/3 percci'.t'= pr'ojecred elementary school capacity of 9376. 

In a refined study one will show Lhe opening of one or more schools 
prior to 1975. Thus the classroom capacities for the regular, school year 
would change as nev7 schools begin operation. Each nev; school opened would 
automatically increase the extended school year projected capacity by 25 
percent or 33 1/3 of the new facility. An adjusted chart would probably 
show the completion of a new school in. 1372 or 1973, but end result will 
be the same for the regular school year whereas the needs for the extended 
school year would be iess, 

On the assumption that projected grov/th'prclDlems are correct the school 
district v/ill have, a potential classroom shortage' of 2670 pupil stations by 
1975. With the adoption of the continuous learning year cycling plan there 
would be a potential surplus of 696 pupil stations. With the adoption of 
the 9-3 or 45-15 plan the school would have a potential surplus of 1121 
pupil stations. . > - I 



Comparative School Construction Costs 

In order to accommodate, the enrollments anticipated between 1970 and 
1975 School District **R" 'should build 

a. One or more elementary schools to accomir.odate 120C students. 

' b. One or more secondary schools to accqmniodate 2100 students. 

The building of these facilities v?ill meet the school building needs 
projected for September 1975 and would provide a surplus for the secondary 
school enrollments net surplus would approximate the 8-2 cycling plan 
surplus which ;would be available in 1975 without any additional construction. 

Since it is anticipated that revised enrollment forecasts will be made 
.in 1971 and 1972, the ultimate i^ew: school construction plans may be increased / 
or decreased^ in terms of changing ibcal conditions. Based upon 1969 school ' ' 
construction costs the projected "classroom space 'needs will cost approximately 
9^1, poo, 000. . - • , 
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•With the .acloption of the cycling- plan the school district- will have 
sufficient classrooms to accoTKmodr.to the increases ■• in enrollments .at least . 
. through 1976 without any additional school c o r. s t r u c t i o h , The end result 
is a saving of $11,000,000 in capitol construction costs. ' 



Savi ngs. In Debt Service Charges . . . ' 

Tliosd v;ho poo-poo savings in debt -service cliargcs are- ignoring the fact ■ 
that central school dis^trict "R" is currently spending $131.72 per pupil on 
debt- ser-vice-criarges . This represents 12 . 6 of the annual outlay for education 
without the adoption of an extended school year^ the taxpayers can anticipate 
a' marked increase in the allowance for debt service., ' ° 

The proposed long range school cons true ti.on pro ject cos t ing $ 10 , 980 , 000 
will cost $11,3^*6,310 in nev; interest charges over the life . of tlie bond issue. 
With adoption of .the 9-3 plan, the interest cliarges at 6.2 percent will be 
reduced to $8,873,130. There are those who believe that the amor tii:at i on of 
a bond issue over 30 years brings the cost dow to a point where the annual 
interest costs are negligible. This is not true if one considers the 
following:. ~ — 



■ Interei-'t Charges in'New School Cons truction Projects 

Year ' Interest Pa^Tnent Interest Pa>Tnent 

8-2 Plan . 9-3 Plan 

1 ^. ' ' , . ' $680,760 ' $5^0,640 

' 3 . . 643,560 " . , 512,7~40~ 

. 5 ^ . ' • ' : ' 606,300 ' ^ • 483,290 

7 ■ 568,850 . 452,290 . 

^^9 . / 528,550 418,500 



When the school budget reflects a payment for Interest plus a payment 
on principal the taxes must reflect' an even greater outlay of funds thus: 

Debt Service Charges for New School .. • 

■ ' . Cons truction ■ Projects - . . ■ 

Year Total Psyment . ' - Total Payment 

' . ■ . • Principal 6: Interest Principal 6c" Interest 

(8-2. Plan) ■ > • (9~3-pian) 

1 ■ ' ' r $980,760 , * ; ■ , • ■ $765,640" ; 
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Debt Service Charges for New School 
Construction Projects (con'd) 



Year 



5 
7 



Total Payment . 
Principal & Interest 
(8 -2 Plan) \ 

$9A3,560 

906,350 

893,850 

853., 550 ' 



Total Payment 
Principal & Incorcst 
(9^3 Plan) 

$737,740 ' 

733.290 

722,290 

.693,500 



While a portion of these projected new^debc service... charges v;ould be 
reimbursed by the state* The fact remains that^some agency be it local or 
state will be responsible foir a cost 'that could be eliminated, through the 
adoption of a rescheduled school year, , ■ 



- Dollar Savings in School Plan t ' Operation and Maintena nce 
(Reduced Need for Buildings) 

Cost studies of experimented ESY program and erScensive summer school 
programs have failed to show any pronounced increase in school plant and 
maintenance costs. It is .anticipated that, there will be some ""budgetary 
categories where costs v/ill go up. However, the true test of the impact 
of a rescheduled school year' must be .applied to all staff members, including^ 
.'custodians * and others responsd.ble for school plant operation and maintenance. 

Most critics .who express concern about operating x^o.sts fail to take 
into account the* fact' that fever school buildings are needed in a large 
school system, " J T^iis ^ ^can reduce the total cost of operation considerably 
especially where an ESY program makes it' poss ible to/ dispense with old and 
obsolete school buildings .. In a growing school district such as Central ' 
■School District "R" the costs. must be calculated in terms of regular and 
extended school year costs for two different sets of buildings. . ' 



■ Current Operating Costs . , j / / 

The 1969 expenditure report for Central School District "R*' shox^?ed an 
expenditure of $13308,059 for school plant operation and maintenance... The ' 
WADA cost was. $116,55. An allowance fcf' retirement and fringe benefit costs 
for the non-certified staff members respons ible for school plant operation 
■and maintenance incre'ases the total costs to $1, 516, 81A or $135.1J per pupil 
(W.A,D.A.) • / \ . ' ■ / ■ . . 

' Projected Operating .Cos ts for New Buildings 

O „ . Taxpayers who vote their approval of a new school seldom take iiito : 
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account the cost ot operation. This c.i.n be considorablo , therefore , all 

■ cost, studios should include recor^n i 1 1 on of vhat it would cost to operate 
one or two^.more scliools witi> the regular school year calendar than vould 
be necessary with an extended scliool year calendar. 

. . *A projection of" the 1968-69 school plant and ii^a into nance costs in 
teams. of W.A.D.A. units gives one a rough picture of the now costs which ^ 
can be anticipated with erection of one. 1200 pupil elementary school . and 
one^2100 pupil; secondary school . The.S116.55 l;/.A.D,A. cost, with no. 
adjustments for increases over' the next four or five years .would lead the /" ■ 
school board' to assume that it will cost 6139j82A tc operate Che new 
elementarv- school: and $305,907 to operate the secondary school. Witli an 
allowance for, staff retirement and fringe benefit costs, the costs increase 
to $157,835' and $3/43,306 respect i.ve ly . ^ ' 

The- adoption of a recommended' c.ycl ing plan would eliminate t!ic "need for.- 
the two new schools and could lead to a composite saving of $503, 141. " This' 
sum should more'; than offset any projected operating co^t increases due to 
the ex tensi'on.r^of the school year program in existing schools. 

Potential' Savings in School Bus Operations ' 

The anajjr' savings in transportation may stem from the reduced need 
for school . buses . The reduction in the number of s tudents attend ing school, 
at any. one time carries' with it the implication' that fewer buses will be' 
ne'eded.. Er-fisting school buses may be drivan an exti-a month each ye-ar/'but 
'this extra cost is more than o:L*fsc:t by the reduction in t' e number of school 
buses that have to be maintained and operated, ■. Fev;er bus^s mean's fewer bus 
drivers and maintenance workers. It may mean less g^:=age space and, of - 
course, less insur^an'ceT ' ■ 

■ Central School District ^'R^'s" Current School Bus Fleet ... 

At . present Central School District "R", has 117 school buses in operation., 
Each, one is a standard 60 passenger bus . Approximately 28 of them' are required 
to transport parochial school children so for , this- study the school bus fleet 
considered for calculating potential savings is one of . 89 buses* Each bus 
is scheduled to make two or three round trips a day- v;hich means that each bus 
seat t- ansports 2.5 pupils. * 



Future- School Bus Requirements 

"The number of school buses required 'for regular or extended school year 
programs in the future has been calculated in terms of a school bus seat ratio 
of one bus seat for each 2.5Q1 or 2.5 students. An. increase in enrollment 
will lead to an expansion of che size of the bus f leet . S imilarly , the . 
■ decrease in the enrollment due to adoption- of an extended school year leads 
to a reduction in the number of school buses required. , The s ixe -of this - 
"^^"ction will vary ^in accordance to the type of extended school .year plan. 

ERJC 



, ?rojp:cti:;g school bus REQuiRi':.''Eifrs for central school disi'rict "r"' 

Currfint no. of school buses . ...... . .' 89 

. Copocity of school buses ••.6o pupils 

Kc. of school bUb' seats: 

^ (No/ of buses ^80 X no. of bus seats 60 )..•....•....;. .5, 3^40- 

.No, of -pupils transported,,....; 13^ 35^*^^ 

Ratio of. bus seats to pupils: - . — - 
' (No. of pupils transported 13,3^6 divided by no.. ' 
of schooL bus se/itr; ^^^^^^O^TT. ' 1 to 2,5 



Year 


Regular School Year Needs 


Exrb ended 


School Year Needs 




Enroll' 


Seats . 


Buses 


Enroll- 


Sents" 


•~Eus'e5 




. ruent 


Required 


Kecde^d 


tnent- 


Required , 


Needed 


1970-71 




5,619 


9'^.6'5 


- 11,260 


k,50h 




1971-72 


lU_^623 


■■■ 5,8^9 . 


' 97.1*8 


. 11,720 


k,6Q8 


78 ■ 


■ 1972-73 


15,173 


. 6,069 


101.15 " 


12,160 


k,Qpk 


81 


. 1973-71+ 


-15,597 


6,239 


loii . ^: 


12,1+99 


5,000 


83.3 ■; 


197'+-75 


15,97^^ 


■'6,396 


106.5 


12,802 


5,121 


"85.H 


1975-76 


16,238 


"6,1; 95 


108.25 


12,912 


.5;i65 


66 : ' ' 


Shortage with Regular School Year 


Shortage or Overage 


vrith Circling 


1st 


year 


■ 5 \ 




1st year 


- 11^.: 




2nd 


year 


8 




■ . 2nd year 


11 




3rci year 


_12_ 




Si'd year 


3 




kth 

1 ■ 


year 


A5_ 




hit year 


6 




5th .yer?r . 


17_ 




5'th year 


1^ 




■ ; 6th 


year 






6th year 


2 
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adopced and the length of \:he transition period if tl\e design Is bar.ed upon 
at-celeration. 

• - With the adopTTfon of the 8-2 cycline plan tlie' school, district will 

have an e:-:cess of cchooi buses tiirougli 1 975. . With adoption of tl^e 9-3 
plan or A5-1S plan the sclioo.l bus surplus will bo even greater tlian shovm. 
V/ithout; tlie cycliijg plan it will be nece.>sary to expand the scliool bus 
fleet from tlie current 89 buses to 108 between 1970 and 1975. The comparative 
school bus needs for the tv;o patterns of school organii:ntion are shown in tlie 
-.following chart. Thcre ma^^ bc some scliool l)oard ir^embcrs -who wi 1 1 resist the 
purclia.^ing of additional, school bgses^ but it ^:K:st be reir.einbered tliat all 
cost cal cula(- Ions are based upon es tal) ii sliing an index such as the bus seat 
ratio. Fajl^re to maintain the ratio will result in a distortion of the 

- costs or dollar savings. Thus, the decision of tlie/scliool board to use 
surplus buses to reduce over-crowding or to sliortrm the d is tance walkers " 
must go to becoine eli;^i for transportation nust be considered as an asset 
acquired, through tlie re- rhedul.ing of the school year. 

Savinp,s in Capital Outlav for Nev; School- Buses . 

, — ^ '-■ — = ; * — — " — ■■ \ ■ - - 

^A'^scliool board-will often have .a f iglvt on itL. Iiands if it elects to 
eliminate one^or two school buses. UHiile there are some v;lio claim that th'e 
saving of $10yODO is some tiring .not worth bother-ing about,, the fadt- remains 
that budget cuts in transportation can bring opposition f rom^n't^'hy "cfitiizens 
v;ho ^jre normally 100. per cent behind the school boa rd . , The comparison of 
school bus requiremer s for a regular school year program and a recor.Tmended 
extended scliool year program .shows a differential of at least 20 school buses 
for the public school cliildren . Should the ESY program be. extended to the .• 

parochial school there v;ill be a savings of at least five additional scliool 

1 " ' ..... 

buses . . . y 

v^A pot^^ reduction of 20 school buses is equal to a saving.s of at 

least $200,000 if it is possible to purchase a good 60 passenger bus in the 
early ]970s for $10,000. Conceivably , the school dis trict will not purchase * 
this number at one time, but in. terms of the annual budget the savings V7ill 
be reflected in the decreased need to. purchase three additional .buses a 
year for some time xo come. Without cycling. the school district will ( - 
continue to buy 3 or 4 buses annually. ' 1 

Potential Savings ^ In Instructional Services --Teachers Salaries |. 

There are several other areas where dollar savings ray be realized. , . 
through the recheduling of the school year, but many of them are of lit^tle 
consequence in comparison to what may be saved j.n ins true t ional services -- 
teachers salaries , Wiat is saved in this area will, depend upon the nature 
of the extended school year and the nature.of teacher contracts , To realize 
a savings in teacher salaries it is necessary to reduce student enrollraent 
and employ teachers for at least eleven months. Just liow dollar 'savings can .. 
be realized is not easy to explain because of the wide variety of employment*' 
plans that be adopted.^ For vixample, little, if any, savings can be 

Q realized V7ith a cycling, plan .which allows teachers and s tudents to' take the 

ERIC . — . 



same vaciit ions . In ch i s situation ^che savings in olhct categories is 
still a protf\t tio the taxpayer. 

■ ' — ' ■ •. • . . * ■'■ , 

•Field studios have demonstrated that the greacest dollar savings arc 
realized when teachers are employed Tor eleven iiionchs and the' scudents 
attend school for the equivalent of a, ten month s>chool year, one which 
provides them with 180 instructional day^s . A school dis trict shou-1'd be 
able t:o save between 10^ to 13 percent of the extended school year budget . 
for teachers salaries after teachers have been* given a ten percent increase' 
for an eleventh month of service. If a cycling plan is adopted wiviciv 
provides approxinrately 200 instructional days, it will bo necessary to 
employ teaclicrs uridcr 'a tv;elve monrh contract. This wiiL provide the 
pupils with a b.?.ily needed extra amount of Instructional ti^.e, buit^J..t will 
require the expenditure oC" virtually all of thoydollar savings reali/:ed . 
by a reduction in the number of teachers. 



Teacher Pupil Ratios - - 

Current pupil teacher ratios are used to project teacher requirements 
from 1970 to 1975. The calculations arc based upon a stiidy of school 
district *'R's!' reports to the state." A more tefir.ed set of ratios may be 
established through a study of individual school staff tieeds and the way 
teachers are used. For example,* insufficient data about the handicapped 
pupils made it . d if f icul t to adjust the teacher ratios in- terms o£ the smal!' 
e'hrollments normally found in classes for the handicapped-. Adjustments were 
made for the half day kindergarten and a rough calculation was made to 
establish a pupil teaciier ratio for special or supportive teachers. The 
result wa^s the following: . 



Kindergarten teacher-pupil ratio. 1 to 50 

/ . • - , . .. 

Elementary classroom teacher-pupil ratio 1 to 22^69 

Supportive staff , elementary school ratio 1 to 117.87 



Junior-Senior high school classroom 

teacher-pupil ratio 1 to 15.73 

Supportive staff, secondary school ratio - 1 to. .80. 33 

. ModiT icat'.ion ,of these ratios upwards or dpwiwards- will affect . the 
projected dollar savings. -Hov/ever, it must be understood ;that all cost, 
studies must show comparative teacher needs for both regular and extended 
school year .programs based upon use of a common yardstick. If class sizes 
are increased with the regular school year progratij, fewer teachers will be 
required. Similarly, a decrease in class si:^e with the extended school, 
year program will increase the number of teaciiers required and thereby use 
up a portion of the projected dollar savings . If future cost studies are" 
made recognition must be given to the class size issue. , — / 
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CUSSKOOM TEACHiK RECiUIRIMilTrS TOR CJ^TRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT "IV 
WITH. THE ^cuij<3, SeHOIL YE/J^ CALHIffiAR 1970-75 



Cotegcry 



1970-71 1971-72 1972-73-1973-7'' 197*'-75 1975-76 



"■' Projected ho. of 
■ V.dg. children 

Projected no. of 
kdg. teachers 

Projected ho. of 
pupils in grades lr6 

Projected no. of 
teochers in grades 1-6 
(ratio 1 to 22.69) 

Projected no. of 
supportive stofif 
(ratio 1- to II7.87) 

Projected no. of 
handicapped children 



Projoctod .no. of 
teachers for handi- 
capped. 

Total No. of Teachers 
Required for Grades K-6 



1268 
25 
7178 
.3l6.n 

60.9 



1268 



■25 



.7198 
317.2 



1263 

25 

7i9!t.:_ 

317.0 

V • 



61. i 61.0 



1268, 
25 . 
7173 
316,1 



1268 
25 
70!+ u 
310. V 



60.9' 59.8 



1263 

25 ■ 
6^17 
.30'u8 

58,7 



A03.3 kq3,o 1^02.0 ,395.2 388.5 
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CUSCHeDM T>2AC1-ER ;(K5UI?J^::'E!<TS KOR CKKTPAL SCHOOL DisTHICT "R", 
'•-ITH THF. :ii:C,ULhB SCHOOL' r£AR CALENTDAR I97O-YI 
Secondo:t*y School. Needs ' ■ 



Cotcgory' 1970-71 1971- 72 ' l9T:?-73 1973-7'* 1-97^'- 75 1975-76 



Projected no. of 

srcondory School 5501 ^ 6050 . 66o'i ■ ,>_:J70'i 9 . ■ • = 7555 73'46 
pupiJ.s , 



No. of teachers 

required for grades 3^9-7 38^^.6 ' hlQ.Q\~ hhQ.l ii80.3 'i"98.8 

7-12.-(l5.73) . . ■ ' : 

i'o'. of supportive ' , ^ . - ■ 

itaff menibers re- 68.5 75-3 " 82.2 87.8 „9'».0 97.7 

quired for gr. 7rl2 

(Ratio 1 to 80,33) • ■ . . 

Ho. of handicopped 

children . . _^ . . 



No. of tcacers re- . . . ■ 

quired for handicapped "; ' 'XT 
children ■ 



Total no. of teachers 

required for grades " i^l8.5 - .i-59.9 502.0 535.9 57'*. 3 '596,5 



7 to 12. 



CUSSPXM TEACHES RSC^ LTLHShC-'.J^'rS ^OR CimAL SCHOOL DISTRICT--R— . ■ 
WITH THE KXTS^'DI-Ii) SCHOOL y-lAR CALiUt'DAR 1970-71 - • 
Elemcntury School Needs- . - 

Cutegory 1970-71 1971-7'' ■ 1972-73 1973-7'* 197'-75 1975-76 



■ . ■ ■ ■ . -t 

r*roJectod no. of ') - - - 

kdg. children in 1260 —1268. 1263 I26S 1260 •lr^6fl 

the HSY, • , • 

Projected no. of 

kdg. children in lOl^r lOlh 101^+. . . lOl^J lOlk lOlH 

the ESY 

Projected no. of 

kdg. t'eachero re- 20 20 20 20 n 20 20 

quired fpr ESY — . •. 

- p A . . ■ ■ • • ^ ' ■ ■ 

Pi'ojected no. of- . 

children in cr . 1-6 7178 7198 719^- 7173 lOhh 6917 

in the ESY * . 

Projected no, of 

children in gr. 1-6 57^i2 5758 .5755. 5738 5635 553^^ 

in the ESY ' 

Projected no. of 253 25'^ : 25^+ 253 2liO " 2!^l4 

.classro,om teache'^^.s . 
required with ESY 

Pr.ojected no. of . . ' • 

^supportive teachers k9 h9 . k8 h'J 

required with ESY- *. ' 

No • of handicapped ' . " ■ ] • 

children . • ' 

No. of teachers re- 
quired for; hand:*.-^ . • 
capped children ^ ^ '. 



Total no. of elcm- . ' 

entary teochers re^ 322 323 323 • *• 322 ■ .316 311 
quired for K to 6 ^ . ' 



CUSSHOQM TEACHPJR KZCiUIRHMrlhTS FOR CEJfTRAL SCjKX)L DlirnUCT "K' 
WITH TIE .KXTE^roar c<:H.COL Yr7-.R OAIi-lffiAK 1970-75 
Sccondorv Sch.ool Kscdc 



Cotcgory 



1970-71 1971-7? 1972-73 1973-7'« 197''-75 ■ 1975-7i-'> 



Projected no. of 

he conclsry-schobl 5?01 6050 
pupiln- with RSY' 

Projected no. of 

secondary nchool- ■ '''jOO hQho 
pupilE with E^"{ 

Projected no. of , v 

classroom teachers ,280 308 
with ESY • 



660!. 



5283 



336 



70)'9 75 



358 



38I* 



78'f 6 



'5639 60hh 6277 



399 



Projected no. of 
supportive staff 
with. ESI 

,Mp..^^of handicapped 
children 

No.' of teachers 
- for handicapped 



Total No. of 
Secondary School 
Teachers - 



55 



335 



■60 



368 



66" 



70 



k02. 



75 



73 



U28 I459 *^77 
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PROJECTED TEACESR SALARY COSTS FOR CEHTEAL SCHOOL DISTiaCT . "E" 
VJITH THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR CAISKDAR 
Elerantsry School Costs 
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Category 1970-71 i97l-72 1972-73 1973-7^^ 197^-75 1975-76 
No. of eleta^ntary 

teechev.'i requlj'f'd h02 k03 UO^ h02 395 389 
Average teacher 

salary for 10 mos. 9,111 9,567 10,0^^5 10,5^7 11,07*<- . 11,628 

Allo;7ance for re- 
tirement @20^;t 1,822 1,913 2,009 2,109 2,215 2,326 

Social security 

costs @ 55^ *<-55 *^78 502 527 55^ 58l 

Total 16 month 

teacher salary: 11,388 11,958 12,556 13,3B3 13,81i-3 1^,535 ^ 
cost to Board' 

Projected cost of 
elementary teacher 

salaries. $^i-,577>976 5,060,C6B 5,^67,985 

ii,8l9,07i^ 5,299,566 5,65^^,115 

Secondary School Costs 



No. of secondary 

teachers required 419 iigo 502 536 57i|-. 597 
Average teacher 

salary for 10 mos.9^782 10,271 10,785 11,32^^ 11,890 12,1*85 

Allowance for re- 
tirement ©20^ 1^956 2,0^h 2,157 2,265 2,378 2,i^97 

Social Security U89 51H 539 566 595 62k 

costs @ 5^ 

Total 10 month 12,227 3.2,839 13,^1 1*^,155 1^,863 15,6o6 
teacher salary ' ^ 

cost to Board 

Pi'o^jected cost of , 
secondary teacber 

salaries. 5,123,113 5,905,9-'JO 6,767,^62 7,587,rx0c 8,531,362 9,316,782 
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PROJECTED TEACHER SALARY COSTS FOR CEfrTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT "R" 
Wri'H TilE EjjTEliDED SCHOOL. YEPH CALENDAR 
Elornentary School Costs 



Category 1970-71 1971-7- 197?--73 1973-7^^ 197'^-75 1975-76 



Kb. of elei:.cn-l.r!ry 

teacheri: requi-^ed 3S2 323 323 322 3l6 311 

Avero^re teacher 

salary for 10 mo. 9,111 9,5*^7 10,0^5 10,5'47 .11, 07^^ 11,628 

Allowance for r(. - 

tiremcnit « PO;. 1,822 1,913 2,009 2,109 2,2U 2,326 

Social sc'curitv 

•costs e f^b Jt^b ^73 502 527 55^ 58I 

-^Total 10 moi-ith • 

tec^cher oalsry -..11,389 11;,95S 12,556 13,lS3 13,8^-2' 1^535 
cost- 



'\:?acher solory 

for cxtrn month 911 957 l,00h ,.1,055 1>107 1,1^3 

* 

Retirement allow- 
ance for 1 month 22Q^ . 239 251 26U 277 291 

Salary cost for 

an extra month 1,139 1,19^ 1,255 1,319 1,38^ 1,^5^' 

Total 11 month 
teacher salary 

cuiTb 12,526 13,15^^ 13>8ii 1U,502 15;.226 15,989 

Total rvolary cost ■ • 

of elemontary sen. 
tecch^jrs vith tho 
ESY pro^rrnm -on 
eleven month con- 
tract, $H, 03^^,^0.6 $^>^^6]^953 $^^,801,lxl6 



$i» , ?h 7h 2 $^,669, 6kk $^ , 972, 579 ' 
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PROJECTED TE/iCHER SALARY COSTS FOR CElTmL SCHOOL DISTRICT "R" 
WITH THE EXTENDS SCHOOL YEAR CAIJaOAR I97O to 1975 
Secondary School Teacher Oosts 

Category 19T0-T1 1971-72 1972-73 1973-7^ 197^-75 1975-76 



No. of secondary 335 3^3 i,q2 1^2q 1^5^ 

teachers required . ^ ^> 1 1 

Average teacher 

salary for 10 mo. 9,782 10,271 10,705 ll,32l<- 11,890 12,U85 
Allowsxice for re- 

tiretasnt ©20^ 1,956 2,05i4- 2,157 2,265 2,37B 2,1^97 
Social secirrlty 

costs @5.^ '4B9 511^ 539 566 595 -6214. 
Total 10 month 

teacher salary 12,227 12,839 13,i46l 1^^,155 llv,863 15,'6o6 
cost 

Teacher salary for r, 1 

1 extra month 978 1,027 1,079 1,132 1,189 1,21^9 

Rotireraent allow- • ^ 

ance for ertra 205 2lD 227 238 2p0 

month 



Total 11 month , , i ^ » ^ 

teacher salary ^3,^^01 ll^,071 1^^,776 15,51^^ l6,290 . 17,105 

cost 

Total salary cost 

for Secondary Sch.. ,o ^ 4 a. ' \ 

teachers in ESY ^'^,'^89,335 $5,939,952 $7,i^rr,110 

conSact^^ $5,178,128 $6,639>992 $8,159,085 
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Pro ^- jectin^ Teacher Nee d s for th e narl y 1970 s 

The projection of elementary teacher needs shows a gradual decline in 
the number of teachers required for both the RSY and ESY programs dlie to a 
potential reduction* in the number of students entering school. For example, 
the elementary teacher requirements vith the RSY program decrease fropi 402 
teachers in 1970 to 388.5 J.n 1975. Similarly, the ESY staff reduces from 
322 to 311. In contra.'^/t the increasing secondary school enrollments shows 
a need 'for additional teachers. Wich the RSY program tha staff will increase 
from 418.5 to 596.5. With tiie ESY program the staff v/ill increase from 335 
to 477. 

These projections arc b^iyed upon the adoption of the 8-2 cycling plan 
v;hich calls for a 20% reduction in the total school enrollment. Adoption 
of the 9-3 or 45-15 plan would reduce enrollments by 25%, thereby setting 
thie stage for a greater staff reduction than has been shovm in the 
accompanying tables . 

Potential Dollar Savings in Teacher Salaries v ;i th Teachers 
E mployed on an Eleven Montzh Basi s 

The assurnpition has been made that teachers will be employed under a 
new eleven month contract. The ten month salary has been increased by ten 
percent -with allowances for retirement and oth«r fringe benefits built into 
the new contract. In the interest of brevity and simplicity, the figures 
reported below v/e re not refined to reflect several fringe benefit savings. 
Actually, the entire is uie of the nature of the contract and the employment 
practices recommended will have to be covered in another presentation. May 
it suffice to say that ipproximately one million dollars can be saved in 
1970 in professional te iching staff salaries. This savings will increase to 
approximately 1,800,000 in 1975. 

POTENTIAL )OLLAR SAVINGS IN TE ACKER SALARIES 
1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 

Elementary 

savings 543,!i50 570,332 598,105 629,622 666,569 681,536 
Secondary 

savings 633,778 727,812 '827,510 947,078 1,054,252 1,157,697 
Composite 

saving 1,177.. 338 1 ,298,144 1,325,615 1,576,700 1,720,821 1,839,233 

In summary, the lescheduling of the school year can lead to dollar savings 
if economy is a major goal, the figures used can be refined, but the results 
should be the same if common vardstlcks are used to measure R.SY and ESY costs. 
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• , DINNER SESSJjOI;;! . 

: ■■ ■ ■ '• ■. ■ V -'^ . , 

Presiding :^ Herbert J. Edv;ards 

-■ Assistant to the Directoi- 

Bureau of Curriculum DevelopTaent 
and Evaluation 
. . ' Pennsylvania Departraent of Education 



MONDAY DINNER SESSION 



Presiding: Herbert J. Edv/ards 

Our speaker this evening needs no introduction because you already 
know him as the Director of this National Seminar on Year-Round Education* 
He is also chairman of the Pennsylvania State Committee on Year-Round 
Education and a member of the Pennsylvania Education Association Committee 
on Ycar-Round Education, He is Director of the Research-Learning Center 
at Clarion State College which is planning a research-demonstration model 
of a Flexible Ail-Year School, This program is described in one of the 
booklets which was included in your packet of registration materials. It 
was described as the feature article of the February, 1970, issue of the 
PSEA Journal. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you at this time our speaker. 
Dr. John McLain, 



DII^-NER SESSION 



Address: Dr. John D. McLain 
Chairman 

Pennsylvania Stai*e Committee on 
Y ear -PwOund Educa ti on 
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MAJOR THRUSTS FOR YEAR--ROUND EDUCATION 



John McLain 
Research-Learning Center 
Clarion State College 

We American people expect much from our schools. It is the task of 
the sciiools to help prepare our children and youth to live intelligently 
and productively in our technologically advanced, rapidly changing society. 
The schools are expectad .r].?Gcover and to cultivate the <:alents and 
capaci tires ''-of the rrixivi, cr.ci to assist in his growth to a mature, creative 
and productive adult capabiv of making choices and taking actions essential 
CO self-fulfillment, to the enliancen\ent of our society, and to the survival 
of the world. In the history of mankind no other society has ever expected 
so much of its schools, 

VJith the help of its education system our society has created a level 
of education .t^hat has made possible, and helped implement scientific discovery 
and technological development that ^ives us the power to intervene in the 
processes of nature with such great force that we can literally destroy 
the life-sustaining capacity of the earth we live on, or v/e can enhance the 
quality of our environment and give greater meaning to the dignity and worth 
of the individual hnman being. The quality of our schools will have much to 
do with the kinds of choices and decisions that will be made in the future. 
In the history of mankind never has the success or failure of the school 
had 2 potential for such profound and far-reaching impact on society and 
the futnr^^ of manking, 

VThether our schools succeed or fai.l depends upen all- of us. In a 
free society i^ is the citizens who must bear the u;itimate responsibilitties 
for the choices that are made and the actions that -sre t;-:ken which determine 
.the fnture of that society.. 

^ 

Our society, through its value systems, has shaped .njncd shall continue 
to shape our schools. Our schools, in turn, help slhape f-oo^r society. Through 
this process our society has risen to great heights tectet}logically but has 
created severe problems ecologically. 

Human ecology, basically, is the analysis of ttihe inrJ::errelationships 
between man and his environn^ent . Man is complex; his em^'rlronment is complex; 
and the interrelationships are complex; so human ece-logy is very complex. 
Our schools are an important part of our environmerjic with: which we inter- 
relate. What our schools are, why they are what tli/ey ar.i'j, and what they 
should be are also complex. But a simplified ecolo;|;,ical anaylsis of our 
school situation vrlll point out seme of the pressures for year-round edu-. 
cation today. 
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In tjarly /\inerica 19 out of 20 people had to work at the tasks of gruv/iiig 
food and making cloth. This included children, and schools, at best, were 
part-time with the primary role of teaching the 3 R's. 

People with ideas invented machines to make it easier and faster -to 
produce yarn and cloth. Other people with ideas invented farm machines 
such as the gang plow, planter and harvester so a farmer couJd manage a 
larger farm. It took fewer people to grov; food and make cloth at home so 
part of the people could do other, things. Some of them built factories to 
make cloth and farm implements. Factories: employed people and cities grew 
around them. Other people built transportation systems to liandle the raw 
materials and the finished products. Some built distribution and marketing 
systems so people could use what was being produced. Local and State 
governments were formed and laws were passed to make this free enterprise, 
system work. Schools were built, to teach noc only the 3 K's, but about 
the American way of life that vzas emerging; - about the production, trans- 
portation, distribution and marketing systems; about the opportunities 
people had in this new land; about the government and how it worked for 
our society; about using farm machinery and keeping it working, and about 
preserving foods so fruits and vegetables could he eaten all year so people 
could be healthier. 

As the accumulated knowledge of our society increased so did the scien- 
tific discovery and technological development which, in turn, demanded an 
even higher level of knowledge. The more complex and interrelated our society 
became, the more education the people needed in order to understand and to 
improve these interrelationships. Thus, our society is living, ' growing, 
and changing. Our schools are an integral part of this process and must 
change with society. 

Although less than 5% of our youth graduated from high school at the 
turn of the century, abS'ut 80% graduate now. 

The length of the school year was 100 to 120 days at the turn of the 
century. Now it is 180 to 200 days. 

The basic curriculum was the 3 R's at the turn of the century. Now 
it is broad including many courses in science, social science, language, 
health and physical education, fine arts, and other fields in addition to 
the 3 R's with advanced training equivalent to college level in many cases. 

Tlie changes in our schools have been immense and in keeping with other 
advancements of our society. But the goals of survival and enhancement of 
mankind cannot be achieved by the use of techniques, processes, and tools 
that were designed for a much lesser task. The rate and magnitude of change 
which our society is undergoing is unprecedented; therefore, so must be the 
rate and magnitude of change in our schools r 

Out of this strugg].e to adapt , our schools to the changing needs of our 
society, three sets of basic forces are exerting pressure for year-round 
schools and involve society's educational, sociological and economic values. 
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First is the demand for quality educaLion. The length of the school 
year has increased in the past as the amount of education t-rich student is 
expected to acquire has increased. Many educators believe it n^ust continue 
to increase with the explosion of knowledge and the increase in number of 
social problems that need to be studied. There are other concerns about 
quality education that relate to the school calendar. Students who can 
learn well but learn slowly should have the time they need to learn. Students 
who learn rapidly should not be held back to wait for others. A student who 
plans to continue his formal learning through college and perhaps graduate 
school before entering his chosen profession may benefit from an accelerated 
program with early graduation. Yet, a student who plans to go to work when 
he leaves high school may not be able to find employment at age 16 or 17. 
lie should be able to pursue appropriate learning in school v.-ntil he is 
acceptable on the labor market. From the educational standpoint the numb cm* 
of years in school should vn^y with the individual depending on the need. 
Each studef>.r siioe vu-,i>i- -e>i|.. .ri ed to remain in schov)! until he is able to dc> 
something more productive, and he should be allowed to leave school when he 
is able to do something more worthwhile. 

A student may need time out of scliool during crucial periods in his life. 
Moving from one community to another, extended illness, exciting 
opportunities to travel or to explore significant ideas, or conflict with 
authority may.- -be situations when a student would benefit most by being out 
of school for a period of time and with an opportunity to return to school 
whenever his personal situation warrants it without severe loss of continuity 
in his learning program. 

The second set of forces, are sociological. T_^e most discussed are the 
undesirable features of the long summer vacations. Many mothers are greatly 
relieved when their children go back to school in September after being 
around the house all summer needing to be supervised and wanting to be 
entertained. City officials and many citizens have learned to dread the 
hot summer days when the youth are on the streets with little to do except 
to get in trouble. Perhaps the youth, themselves, dread these wasteful, 
uncomfortable times most of all. 

School systems that have attempted- to initiate a required summer 
school progrtiiu; however, have learned many students have other commitments 
during part or all of the summer. Management in industry depends heavily 
upon teachers and older students to replace workers on vacations. Many 
children^look forward with great anticipation to the part of the summer 
when they go to camp or pursue other special interests. The family vaca- 
tion is one of the few treasured times left in the year when the family 
really has a chance to enjoy activity together. 

During much of the "free" time of the summer vacations, children 
occupy themselves by playing with friends and neighbors in their homes 
and on the streets. Parks and recreation centers have been developed to 
provide them a place to go and things to do* 
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Other sociological situations, though more subtle, are also important. 
Parents' vacations are getting longer, more frequent and are being scIuvijK 
at different times of the year, not just in sumnie.v as in the past. If the 
family vacation is to prevail, children wil.l. need to be out of school v^hen 
their parents get their vacations at different time? of the-year. 

As an example of the changing vacation patterns^ the s teelv/orkers ■ oE 
America receive from one to four weeks vacation annually. Beginning in 
1969 they receive $30 per week bonus while on vacation so " they will have 
money to spend. In exchange for this, management can schedule their 
vacations any time of the year instead of just the summertime as was the 
... prpvious practice. The steelworkers in the upper half of seniority also 
leceiv^e: a '^,b-:'rteen--;.>7cok or three^-mprith vacation every f if th ■year-. These 
extended vcici^ia.ons are alnc.^eing scheduled the year around. How will 
the schoo■i ^^ just- to .Thtit-je d.^.auging schedules? 

The /'jneri-ran society. .is becoming more affluent and more receptive to 
the idea of moving from one job to another, either as a company transfer 
or a new job. More than 20 million children move each year, many of them 
during the Sichool year. In many cases the parents think that changing 
. schools during the year is too difficult. Families frequently separate 
temporarily as the father goes to a new job, leaving his wife and children 
behind until school is out. 

These sociological situations* relate 'to the school time structure in 
two.ways* Some changes that are taking place make the present school 
structure obsolete. At the same time other patterns of social interaction 
oppose arbitrary changes in the school calendar. ' 

The third set of forces relate to economics. The pressure to economize 
certainly is a major and legitimate force.- .Educating children in America 
■ i's-:.expensive and getting more expensive. The '*cost of living" in the 
■classroom may be expected to continue to rise. 

Enrolments are increasing. The population explosion provides more ' ^ . 
children to attend school. As the schools overcome the dropout problem, 
more students remain ±n school longer, contributing to increased enrolments. 

Incre:::^":j^v*-.arn'"lx*h;itjn.f.:3 require new buildings and equipment* Building 
costs contiiiui;: v. to . rist>... Interest on bonds continues to rise, also making 
:capj.t:^al ^ou^. lay .mdbHi expensive. , . 

Teaching all children is far more difficult than teaching just those 
who learu easily. More highly qualified teachers are needed to use 
improved teaching techniques if ail children ai^e to achieve adequately. 
More and better teaching tools are needed to apply thesie improved techniques. 

Education has become big business . Capital inveistinent and- ope'rational 
budgets are great and getting greater. It is only logical that the American 
' people, the stockholders of this great enterprise, are demanding maxim um 
economic ef f iciency in this huge investment. : . ' ' 
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It. is also logical that the iocalVcitizens ^ as they drive past empty 

schoolhoijses in the summer, ask themselves 3 " 'Hvhy do ve close our school^3 

a fourth oi" the year? Wouldn's it be more economical to operate them all 

year instead c>f just three quarters of a year?" 

The I line structure of the American public school logically should be 
based on the answers to these three questions: 

What school time patterns or schedules are needed t.o provide quality 
education with equality in educati.onal opportunity for ' ail childr»-^n and youih? 

\^fllat school time patterns or schtidules are most acceptable to the j)eopie 
in terms of their sociological needs -'their personal^ family, and community 
llvi.ng patterns? - 

Wliat RchcJcJl time patterns or scheduJ.es .provide the greatest economic 
efficiency? 

Each of these questions is interrelated with the other two. Adults 
want the school schedule Co meet their convenience ^ but will give up some 
convenience for quality education and economy. They \vant quality ediicaticn 
for their children, but will make some ''sacrifices" for economy and 
convenience. .-iThey want economy, but are willing to pay extra for convenience 
and quality education. As our society reacts to these value-oriented questions, 
they give "shape" to the American public r.chool and the school calendar. 

The task of improving education is the business of everyone who is 
concerned with the future. In a free society it is alv;ays the citizens who 
must bear the ultimate responsibilities for the choices that are made and 
the actions that are taken. 

When so much that is of fundamental importance is at stake, a people 
with the advanced theoretical knov;ledge, practical know-how, and economic 
affluence, which we have, can and must find ways to develop the schools 
that will fulfill the emergent educational needs of our society^ 

NOTE: • 

At this time^^Dr. Mclain presented the "Statement on Year-Round Education*' 
for consideration by the participants r It was adopted as the position pap^:r 
of the Seminar at the Final 'Session and is presented in full here. 



STATEMICNT ON YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION'' 



It is rec:ogni7-ed that thu' sL'andard 180-clay school ye^u n It novv' 
prevails- in most schools is t\oL uni versn Lly satisfactory; nor has any 
operating program— for -a year-round school yet proved to be. iiniversci Lly 
acceptable . . 

It is recognized th:3 t ri plan wh idij rjuiy bo nppropr in tuv in ono 
community. siXuiLf;l i or; ^'iii'iiy not be. acceptable in cjaoiher situanon; and. 
that ■ the "e>;teiuiea' programs which soeni to have, been most acceptable 
a re th ose whl ch pT'rjrv. i de d flexibility or op t i ona 1 a 1. 1 e nd a nc e . 

It is recognized that every indlvidnal is unique anc! if each is 
to learn what he needs to know at his own best rate, the school cur- 
riculum must be individualized. 

It is re-cognized that the time schedules of individuals and 
families are continuing to become more diverse and that "a student's 
time in school must be adaptable to this changing . s 1 tuat ion . 

It is recognized that financial resources of any community, state 
-and the nation are limited and- must be al loca ted on . a priority basis 
and that educational prpgrams, including the school calendar, must be 
designed to obtain optimum economic .e fficiency„ * 

It is therefore recommended that each State : 

1., Take appropriate action to provide- enab.M;;?ig legislation and/or 
•policy permitting flexibility of programming so -ti'fest various patterns of 
-year-r4:tund .educa;:|('on .may be' "explored at the -locat Jievel, ' 

2, Take appropriate action to provide state sc'uocl aid on a prorated 
basis for extended school programs, ^ ■ 

3, Encourage experimental or exploratory proy.jrajms for" year-round 
education through financial incentive or grant, 

It.-i^ recomnended that each local school system : , 

.1. Consider ways 5 includ ing year-round educcytion, in which the edu- 
cational-program can be improved in terms of (a) providing a quality . 
education with equality in educational opportunity, (b)' adapting to the 
community and. family living pa tterns and , (c) attaining optimum economic 
fficienry. 
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Include representation of those who would be aff/^ctecl by r:he changes 
iu tliC school schedule in the planning for a year-round education pror.'-ainj 
including teachers, parents, students and other interesled groups; and pro- 
vide the public with adequate information about the proposed plan before it 
is adopted as a mandatory change, 

3, Carefully assess the adequacy of the financial resources and current 
school facilities, including a careful analysis of comparative budgets, before 
adopting a n<iw schedule, 

4, Select and assign staff which will be both effective :'n terms of the 
school program and fair and equitable in terms of the demands placed on staffs 

5, Carefully develop budgets that will adeq-jately provide for initlatiiig 
and operating the proposal program and assess adequacy of scliool faciliuies 
before adopting a new schedule, This includt:S payment to teachers on a pro- 
rated basis for additi onal time v/orked , 

6, Provide, in the Initial planning, for the iniititutionali.'ial ion of the 
program if it meets expectations (i,e,, do not accept a state, federal or 
other grant to initiate such a program unless the intent is to adopt it as 
the regular school schedule if it proves successful and acceptable.) 



It is recommend e d th at the U, S, Office of Education and the Educa t ion 
Comnu s s X on of the^ S ca tes^ : 

1. Encourn^e~e:<perimentation in year-round education. 

2. Rigorously examine all year-round education models which seem to be 
widely acceptable in terms of well-defined, established criteria. 

3. Foster the opt ion of these plans or. mode Is v/hich have demonstrated 
their value and acceptability so that nationwide patterns may emerge that 
are compatible with each other. 

^cAdopted by the Second National Seminar on Year-Round Education at the 
Final Session, April 7, 1970. 
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COMMENTS BY REACTOR PANEL . 

Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, Teacher 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania, and Member, 
PSEA Year-Round Education Committee 

Mr, William H, Dunlap, Coordinator of 
Secondary Education, Hempfield Area School 
District, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Member, PSEA Year-Round Education 
Committee 

Dr, Charles Wilson, Supervising Principal, 
Kutztovm Area Schools 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, and Member, 
PSEA Year-Round Education Committee 

Glen Hess, President 

Pennsylvania Association of Sch. Administrators, and 
Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, Pennsylvania 

Mrs, Pat Bennef t , Regional Vice-President 
Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher Association 

Albert linger. Assistant Director for 

Legislative Sei*vices , 

Pennsylvania School Board Association 



What about the busing situation? Will we have to make special con- 
cessions because of this? How much is it going to cost me? This is a 
big item. These*" three* questions are in the forccround and will be in the 
minds of many parents as soon as they hear 'abouv Lhis, I can almost hear 
them echoed throughout Pennsylvania, especially ^i: the area where this 
conference is being held, for there will no doubt be comments in the 
newspapers. 

There is a great deal of tol^c among parents but many times they do 
not express their feelings as reaiUly as they should. It would be quite 
helpful if a questionnaire or sur\''ey sampling parental attitudes could 
be made befpre too much time was spent formulating plans. 

From all I have heard on Year-Round Educauion, including what 1 have 
heard at this conference, it is economical, I am going to leave that 
to the administrators and the statisticians to investigate. I would like 
to look at it from some other angles, I've had the opportunity this year 
to work in our area on differentiated staffing. We are studying ways to 
improve the quality of education through many aspects, Year-Round Education, 
in my opinion, is another approach to better education for children and to 
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recognizing classroom teachers as true pre lessionals , Today in one of 
our groups, you heard about the self -cor.taminated c.lassroonu And I think 
it is time we got out of that self-contaminated classroom. I think 
through Year-Round Education we could do that. Perhaps, you have heard 
of self-contaminated classroom described a little further, it's ] ike a 
bikini. Wliat it reveals is interesting, but what it hides is vital. The 
ciassro^om teacher is no longer a 2 by 4 by 6 teacher, Btitween t\^70 covers 
of a book, four walls of a r.!lassr.om and six periods a day, I think that 
we can recognize individuals as 'Uuman beings. The children and the teachers 
both need time to laugh and time to think and rimt.? f.o plan, Ole sands of 
MEA says, Thursday should be for thinking. In Massachusetts !:b.ey take 
Wednesdays, but I would settle for either Wednesd/iy or Thursday, 

We need to individualize instruction for childi'en. I think that we 
must recognize teachers as individuals- too. I feci that in Year-Round 
Education with time to tiiink and time to plan tliat a tcaciier could retain 
her vitality if we. really i^evamp the curriculum and don't try to have' Year- 
Round Education right on top of what v;e are doing now. 

We must begin where the learner is, but we must also begin where the 
teacher is. We must: help her or him and I do viisli there v/erc a few more 
hims , especially at the elementary level to adjiKSt to nieaniugful quality 
education, Tfi.acher Education Insticutions must educate teatlhcrs to use the 
improved techniques. 0th than the way they were taught when they went 
to school. 

Children need not memori::e and spit back the information, they must 
learn to think and to live. They nust learn to respect one another. And 
this year I've had the opportunity of teaching a pilot course in Social 
Studies, "Man, A Course of Study." The question in that course is, "What 
Makes Man Human*'? 

Perhaps, thro ughT Year- Round Education- we would have time* to figure 
out what makes man human. And I can't stop without reacting to something 
else that was said here, too, I would hate to have you all frightened by 
Year-Round Education and collective .bargaining as a straight jacket. I 
like to call it professional negotiation and I think that we can all work 
in that area. Tliank you, 

Mr. Herbert J. Edwards, PDE, Marrisbu rg 

Thank you panel. From a pu7:ely personal observation...! have four 
children of school age, and none are very expert in matters of this sort. 
I hope that Year-Round Education doesn't come tO'^the West Shore School 
District until my four are out of school, because they have threatened to 
beat me up. They are getting to the age that they arc almost capable of 
doing that. 

There was a reference to a publication put out by the Department on 
Y6ar-Round Education, the v.^ork of a fom^er employe of the compartment who has 
just recently taken a job as a Chief School Adminis trauor , Dr. Edward Grissingcr 
Dr. Grissinger will be ^^vailable in case any of- you want any further information 
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LUNCHEON SESSION 



Tilliiian E, Wenk 

Assistant Direcror, Division of 

Planning. and E.DC 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 

and Evaluation 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 



FINAL SESSION 
Presiding: Tillman E. Weak 



Mr. Tillman Wenk : 

It is on record another conference will bo. held next year. Dale 
Wei^enecker, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction froni Brevard County 
will outline plans for next year. 

Dr. Dale Weizenecker: 

First, I would like to take advantage of the opp6rr.unity to congratulate 
Dr. McLain on this very successful conference. It is a tribvite to his admin- 
istrative ability and the great staff he must have. . . 

It has been very v;ell attended and partic ipants have had great 
-expertise on the subject. It's quite a' challenge*^ to try to do a better job 
next*year than was done this year. ' ' . , 

However, we accept the challenge and you knov? V7e put some things up 
pretty high down there in Brevard. We'll see if v;e can attach this thing on 
a missile launch for you when you come to. Brevard County next year. I 
certainly want to extend an invitation to all of you. All of the details have 
not been worked out regarding v^hat agencies might be cooperating and serving, 
as hosts. .We feel strongly, v?e have reason to believe that the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Florida probably will join with Brevard County Public 
Schools in hos ting thd'conference . Dr. t^ite v/ill serve as Director. 

The community where the conference will be held is Cocoa Beach. It is 
in Brevard County, the State of Florida. I*d like to see the. 11 people that 
voted against it. I'd be interested in knowing why they don't v;ant to. I 
didn't know we had 11 people from California, but maybe we did. We are going 
to have to work hard to have a better professional conference than this one 
was . ' ' . . 

Mr. We nk: ' ' 

Coming in this morning, I heard a statement in the lobby that amused ; 
me, or somewhat bothered me. One man talking to another said, there were a 
lot of men on the program. He didn't say anything further to explain what he', 
meant. I tried to figure this out on my way upstairs. I thought maybe he was 
right, however because yes terday there were so many men on. the platform one 
fell off. the end. . .ruaybe he was thinking about going home where his secretary, 
or his wife keep him in line and always get the last word in. He isn't used 
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to all these men! 1 suppose the planners took this into consideration 
because next on the program is a lady. She is going to get the last word 
in and it will make you fellows feel so mucli at home that you won't mind so 
much leaving. We have with us, Dr. Ann Grooms, the Executive Director of 
the Educational Services Institute in Cincinnati and she's iiad lots of 
various educational experience. 

Dr. Grooms has worked in the Univers ity Icve 1 at Kettering Foundation. 
She was a teacher > a principal. Assistant Superintendent of the Middle 
School and at the moment there is a new publication coming out called*"' 
"Dynamics, Motivation and the School Administrator'. Dr. Grooms - 
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Exec\itive Director 
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SUMMARY OF THE COrtFERKXCE 



by 

Dr. Aim Grooms 

Distinguished platform guests and fellov; participants, it is a pleaauro 
to be here. Yesterday, 1 was called, "Sliorty" all day and today I've 
been told 1 can have only a partial last word. In this i^egard, I have 
also been instructed that my remarks arc limited to 3\ minutes, preferably 
three. I will try. As I moved tlirouv^h the groups yesterday and again today, 
I found soma things going on .hat impressed me as an educator. And 1 heard 
a lay citizen say that they v/e^-^. impressed with being involved and being 
pcrniitted to be involved with the planning for education. Any program that 
we are designing to provide a continuous learning environment or program 
for students must be customized to the local community. So says Lieutenant 
Governor Broderick yesterday, and I heard tihis restated by everybody - 
from the school board member, Mrs. Purvis to superintendents to teachers 
and education planners. And we heard Dr. McLain speak about planning 
relevant education for our students. And if we put this together with tl'ie 
unique design 'for each community, I think we will begin to see other 
emerging programs, such as we* have heard about at Valley View, Illinois; 
Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgia; Green ChLmneys, New York; St. Charles, 
Missouri;. Northvi lie, Utica; and Port Huron, Michigan, the laboratory 
schools of the University of Florida and Mankato State University as well 
as the Grand Forks program in North Dakota and the Butler, Chester County 
and Oil City, Pennsylvania. The extended school year, I think, is taking a 
systematics approach to relevancy. We have been talking about some materials 
in the curriculum to redesign a' program for individual learners where a 
teacher may diagnose and prescribe. They can design that program for an 
individual student and not as a group of students. And all of the topics 
of materials are going to be available and are being developed- Media, 
technology, individualized learning packages and commercial materials- And 
as we take a look at the systematic approach to relevancy with materials, 
we also take a look at procedures, staff ingj teams of teachers, differen- 
tiated staffing, both administrators and professional teachers- Students, 
as we take a look at them individually in smcill groups, in dealing with their 
own basic learnings. The personnel being the professional staff have 
different kinds of talents. So v;e are talkinj about matching teaching 
styles and individual learning styles to the professionals who are in our 
schools . 

We are talking about motivating youngsters, and providing an environment 
in which they can continue to learn, from ages three to ninety- three . Learning 
cannot go on just in the four corners of the classroom. Time may be locked 
into fifty- two weeks, where appropriate vacations are given by the school 
system. There may be summer, winter and spring vacations and then vacation 
planned by parents who find their needs designed for them. So the feasibility 
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of Year-Round Education Programs has to be approached in the systematic 
manner. And I heard Gene*:al Reed from Wyoming saying that this is one of 
the vehicles whereby we people in education can use to bring about program 
change . 

I heard George Jensen talking about the strength tfiat we must have as 
educators and as lay citizenry to go "'Sead and do that job, that we have to 
do in building new patterns for school attendance. I heard Mrs. Tully, a 
former PTA. member and our present school board member saying, we lay people 
want to help and I would have to add to that, I would not like 
to be a school person witiiout the hand and right arm of my PTA. Aad so In 
the two days that we have been here together, we talked about many thinj-^a. 
We dream of dreams. We plan programs. We thought thoughts, and all f»?r 
one thing, and that^s the young person in our charge. Those youngsters who 
are going to be leifdexfj ox Lv-niiorrow. Those youngsters that we are going t^o 
provide an environment I'or, to make it relevant to them. Hopefully, if v;e 
can provide that kind of euvironment, the compulsory school attendance 
laws will not just be thit. It v/ill be an open environment whereby all 
students may learn, grow and develop. Thank you. 
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Mr. Willman Wenk 

One last speaker here. Conclusions on the conference. This man is 
an expert on drawing conclusions and I know, he/s my bor:s. So, John 
Kennedy, Director of the Bureau of Curriculum Development and Evaluation. 

M r. John L. Kennedy 

A few housekeeping details. We've had a" lot of requests for tapes and 
speeches. 'We have a list^ of all your nam.es and addresses. Within a week 
you will be getting a letter from us, outlining the procedure to follow to 
order tapes. The name of the person to send it to. In the near future, 
you will be getting a complete publiation of this conference , with all of 
the various addresses, presentations, printed. But you v.^ill be. getting a 
letter within a week outlining what the procedure is. I*d like to at this 
time thank the trememdous support that we have had of people. T think it 
.is very gratifying that we have had 22 different states represented at this 
conference. I think- that is excellent. I want to particularly thank 
Dr. McLain and his staff at clarion and particularly the women wiio manned 
the registration area out there and saw to our every needs, night and day. 
Well maybe not everyone but. I also want to thank the department staff wlio 
cooperated in this joint venture, without them it would' -have been impossible 
to put it on It ^s really a different type of . conference than I attended 
last week. L^tst week I was down in Washington at the National Advisory 
Council-,. Title ' III. ■ That was really bad. It reminded me of a bunch of 
cattle moving around trying to find another bull'. Well, chat is all ttiey 
got, a lot of bull. This conference had a lot of good things come out of- 
it. And I don't bslieve you are like a bunch of cattle moving around, as 
we saw last V7eek. People have said, someone said that education and 
educators have rigor mortis and they don Vt know it. I'm not .convinced of 
this after this conference and T. hope you will go out and tell people hox^ 
flexible you are. Because we need this in education, trememdpusly . The 
time is very fast approaching, " very* fas t approaching when these ideas that 
you have been talking about and working on are going to .be accepted by the 
public, by the consumer* We need the good development. work done now, »and 
I/would urge all state departments to urge their staffs in assisting you in . 
this work, thls'good development work. Thank you again for coming. I'am 
very" happy to co-host this with Clarion State College. We hope it is not 
going to be the last. I think we look forward to the third one ns:-.t year 
and we hope it continues years after year.* We look f orv/ard to hosting again 
in 48 years-. Thank you. . . . ■ 
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EVALUATION REPORT 
/v'ompleted by Participants Tuesday, A.pril 7, Attending Smai 



To what extent do you feel. ?:he purposes of this seminar 

a. Consideration of the urgency for school refonn. 

29 v ery well . 5 7 reasonably well 3_.Poorly 

b. Analysis of various year-round school plans. 

r ■ ^ . 

32 v ery well 30 reasonably well/ 5 poorly 

First hand reports about year-round programs, 
A4 v ery well 44 reasonably well L.P'^^^lV 



c. 



Opportunity to . discuss issues about year-round edti; 
involved in the ^'movement. 



45 v ery well 41 reasonably well 



_3_pooriy 



Do you favor the adoption of a statement on year-round = 
seminar to be presented to -State legislature/ Departmeiv 
cational asso'c'iations and other appropriate groups? _J' . 

If the "answer to the above is "y^s>" please answer the : 

As a procedure for adopting a statement which do- you fc- 

4 P lan A: Go over the proposed !'.Statement on Yea- 
point by point* and work out: the exact wording c 
the luncheon sessrion before adoption, (Tliis is;- 
a large group^si tuation. ) 

76 P lan B: Go over the proposed ^'Statement on Yea^ 
point by point and adopt the basic ideas, have 
to submit in writing at the seminar any propose, 
then have the Pennsylvania State Committee on i:- 
work out the semantics, considering the recomme; 

3 Plan C: Other (Please describe) 



Do you favor the continuation of the National Seminar o: 
as an organization to .promote and to help give directic- 
education movement? 90 y es 0 no ■ ■ 

If the answer to the above question is yes, would you f 
of a. membership open to those wishing to belong to rece. 
■ tion about current developments in year-round educatio-.^ 

This is the Second National Seminar on Year-Round Educ;- 
in Arkansas and was organized by Dr. .Wayne Ivhite who i*- 
SchaoTs at Brevard County, Florida. 'He has invited th.r 
. Year-Round Education to be held ii*^ /^''lo^'id^ (with the p 
O .Cape Kennedy and the nev; Disney land. ) Wiat is. your OV' 
EHJjC accept, the invitation II hold- the seminar/some place 
fcriimimriTiniln a^other onc * . ^ 
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PROPOSED S'-mTEMEHT OIs THE YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL' 



The NaLionaL Eductn tion Association recognises thaL, alLhough poicntiiil 
values Riay be gained from r escluHiu 1 ing tne school^ y^^'^V? l^h*^ exLension oi.' 
the school year may not in and of ityelf , necessari'ly be in the best inter- 
est of the students and the coT;muni ty./.. The NEA reco^^iizes further "that no 
one model for the year-round scliool is universally desirable or applicable 
but rather tliat each school di.stricL sh.ould vary the: dei)ij:n of its school 
year to fit its ovm needs. Therefore, tlie NEA urg'ej its state and local 
affiliates to take the initia tiyo 

1. In exploring the many v;ays- the school year might be extended to 
. accomplish specific goa.ls (remedia 1 , enrichment, acceleration, 

recreational, etc.) for students. 

2 . . ;' 'Iti r .ii?.c<cin*»±r:r].TJi'Vv'':T.^:":. j i^. D r "pel' -;;■> vide for m a x i nu'i m use of s c* 1 1 o o ] facilities • 
by-t)ne communit}^ as a v;hoIe. 

3. In identifying the advantaj^.es .and -disadvantages of each proposa 1 . 

• ■ ' . * . ■ . . .. ^ f . . , - 

4. In considering the , legal implications of a r.eschedu 1 ed "school 
year (e.g.: Do state lavjs permit flexibility of programming and 
use of state school aid for an. extended school year?) 

5. In assessing the adequacy of the ' f'inanci al resources and current 
'""-■scliool facilities (e.g.: Is ai,r-conditioning;a major factor to 

be considered in re la tionship . to programs proposed for implemen- 
•. . . tation during the summer months? ) 

6. In determining ways' of^selecting and assigning staff v;Iuch v;iil 
be both effective in terms of the school program and fair and 
equitable in terms of, the demands placed on staff, 

7. In encouraging and helping develop plans for experimentation by the' 
local, system in the rescheduling' of its school year toward the end 
that the school system individualize and maximize i t^s school -^pro-- 
gram to best meet the needs of its students and the community, 

8- In evaluating carefully the results of th.e experimentation and 

providing basic facts for further consideration. • r 

9., In providing for incorpora tion /into the 'regular scliool program of 
those- model s of ■ the extended y.ear v;liich indicate value through 
experimentation. « * 

10. In keeping- the public informed and involved as the plans and pos- 
sible implement'a"tion of an extended year are conceived and developed 



This statement has been prepared by the Association of Classroom Teachers 
at the request of the; NEA' Executive Committee and is being referred to 
the latter group for official action. . , c; 
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The NEA -.uaxntains that all concernod parties--represontat:ivGS of die local 
professional association including classroom teachers from the various 
grade levels, administrators, boa>-d of education, and key cormunity groups-- 
must be involved from the beginning in exploring and iraplementing any program 
for extending the school year* 

The NEA. believes that, regardless of the model s . designed for experimentation 
and their ultimate implementation, the local association has a responsibility 
to its members to negotiate compensation on a prorata basis of the contracted 
year .for those teachers engaged by the school district for services beyond 
the regular school year^ 

The NEA. recommends that The Rescheduled School Year (NEA Research Summary 
1968 -S2).--\7hich (a) provid<^s historical background, (b) summarir.es the benefits 
and problems identified to date by school systems vjhich have extended the school 
year, (c) describes a vax": ety of interesting and significant yeai'-round programs, 
and (d) lists a comprehensive selected bibliography — be used as a basic resource 
document in initiating a study of the year-round school. 

Endorsed by: 

ACT felxecutive corimi t tee Classroom Teacher A d visory Panel 



Betty !► Buford, President Alvia Earfield 

Los Angeles, California 

Donald F* Uilson, Presidcnt-El ect 

Paul Cole 

Ruby J. Gainer, Vice-President Lev;iston. New York 



Birnadine Mack, Secretary 

Bruce P» Eckman, Past President 

Helen Kovach ^ 

North Central Regional Director 

Jim A» Roady 

Northvrest Regional Director 

Gary G. Gschv7ind 

Southwest Regional Director 

William E. Zeiss 

Northeast Regional Director 

Evelyn Fuller 

Southeast: Regional Director 
Tommy G. Fulton 

South Central Regional Director 



MS:H:ar 
"12/69-25 



Barbara B» Tinsley 
Richmond , Virginia 

Kenneth L. Haller 
Reno, Nevada 

Uillard McGuire 

North St. Paul, Minnesota 

Fvaymond Sa f r ono f f 
Haijel Park , Michigan 

Marjory Sharp 
Pittsburgh, ICansas 

Warren Packer . 
Yuma, Arizona 

Bernard Freitag 
Trevose , Pennsylvania 

John Duffy 
Elgin, Illinois 

December ,1969 
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National Conference of Lieutenant Governors 
Eighth Annual Meeting 
Denver, Colorado 
June 28, 1969 

IT. MODERNIZING THI:! PRESENT Tl'/EIAOi: -YEAR PATTERN OF PRIM/vRY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

I^IEREAS quality education for all our young people is a cherished goal 
of all Americans; and 

\^IEREAS there is growing concern as to the taxpayer cost of supporting 
primary and secondary education systems as now constituted; and 

WHEREAS the response of too many professional educators to the problem 
is to demand that we constantly spend more and more money while maintaining 
the same structures of eight years of primary school and four years of high 
school which has been maintained for more than half a century; and 

r A 

WHEREAS said structure of twelve years of primary and secondary education 
has been maintained despite the following phenomena among others, which have 
occurred during recent decades: 

1) The need of college education and in many cases, post-college 
education to prepare young people to meet the sophistication 
of modern business, industry and technology - whereas a 

high school diploma was adequate in most cases, other than the 
learned professions, fifty years ago as a consequence .of which 
the entrance of young people into the Nation's productive work 
force is delayed until they are twenty- two or twenty- three years 
of age . 

2) Universal military service or* its equivalent is a fact of life 
for most young men, consequently delaying their. entry into the 
Nation's productive work force to twenty-four or twenty-six 
years of age. 

3) All reliable indices indicate that by 1972 half the population 
of the Nation will be less than twenty-five years of age. 

4) The strong and growing trend towards early retirement constantly 
shrinks the productive work force at the opper end. 

5) Desirable and welcome advances in medical science are prolonging 
the average life, span, with concomitant increase in need for 
taxpayer support; and 

WlDilREAS the situation as it exists and is projected for the years ahead 
clearly requires more imaginative and innovative approaches than merely calling 
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on the already heavily burdened taxpayer for huge annual increases in 
annual appropriations in state and local budgets for the support of 
primary and secondary education; and 

T'THEREAS any major change in the present and ancient twelve year 
program for primary and secondary education if it is to be undertaken. lUSt 
as a practical matter be done virtually simultaneously by all the Stacej 
becatise of its effect on the entrance age of college freshmen: 

NOT?, IITEREFORE, BPJ IT RESOLVED that the National Conference of Lieutenant 
Governors recommends that the Department of Health Ec-ucation, and Welfare, 
in cooperation with the Education Cohimission of Jo. States, give consideration 
to convening a meeting of appropriate representatives of each of the States 
to consider the desirability of compressing the twelve-year span of primary 
and secondary education into a shorter span and to recommend general guide- 
lines for improving the content of curricula, for infusing greater flexibility 
into educatiorial systems in order to expand the options available to all 
students not merely initially but on a continuing basis throughout their 
educational preparation in preparing themselves for useful, productive and 
satisfying careers, and to accomplish these desirable changes without com- 
promising the quality of our educational systems. 
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